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THE MOUNTAINS OF TONQUIN VALLEY 
(WITH A NOTE ON MOUNT ROBSON) 
By Howarp PALMER 


+ 


ERHAPS no better introduction to the characteristic scenery of 

the northern Canadian Rockies can be had than by a visit to the 
region of Mount Robson together with a sojourn in Tonquin Valley. 
The first will reveal the splendor of great peaks, garbed in frosty 
mantles of purest snow or freighted heavily with shattered glacier 
tongues; the latter will etch an indelible picture of gaunt rock towers 
and fretted parapets leaping skyward from the shores of opalescent 
lakes set in flower-strewn greensward. Rarely indeed does one en- 
counter such an intimate combination of austere grandeur and smil- 
ing parklike beauty. 

Mount Robson is a remarkable peak in more ways than one. Be- 
sides its prominence as the monarch of the range, 12,972 feet in alti- 
tude, and its prodigious bulk, it stands out alone as an individual 
mountain. It is not merely a culminating peak superimposed upon 
coalescing ridges, each great in itself, such as we encounter frequently 
among the dominant elevations of important ranges elsewhere in the 
world. On the contrary, it is a single unit mass, sloping directly down 
to the encompassing valleys on all sides save on the southeast, where 
a narrow ridge descends to a col (about 10,000 feet) and connects 
with Mount Resplendent (11,240 feet). The circuit around the base 
of the mountain by way of these valleys and Robson Glacier is seven- 
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teen miles, and even at the ten-thousand-foot level the distance is 
nearly seven miles. In relief, also, the mountain is exceptional, the 
westerly side rising ten thousand feet above the Grand Forks River, 
while the northerly precipice towers seven thousand feet above Berg 
Lake. The side first mentioned is comparatively bare and rocky—a 
succession of horizontal cliff belts and enormous talus-piles; the lat- 
ter presents an entrancing display of perpendicular snow and ice. 
Both are impressive in the extreme. 

In consequence of these factors, the ascent of Mount Robson is a 
long and arduous undertaking. The first requisite is the establish- 
ment of a high and suitably equipped bivouac, which in itself is no 
mean problem. Certainly one night, and probably two, must be spent 
there, for, in spite of the number who have reached the summit, no 
party, I believe, has completed the expedition in a single day from 
the valley. Four different routes have been devised, but no one of 
them has yet received general acceptance as entirely sound. The stock 
route, so called, by way of the south ridge, is exposed at several points 
to unavoidable and very real danger from ice-falls. It lies without 
the scope of a general note to discuss these lines of attack in detail. 
Information about them is readily available in several authoritative 
publications. It may be stated, however, that the route which at pres- 
ent seems most likely to fulfill the qualifications of a safe and direct 
line to the summit is the one via the southwesterly (or “wishbone’’) 
aréte. This was almost completed by Messrs. Prouty and Darling, 
accompanied by the Swiss guide Schauffelberger, in August, 1913.* 

The lack of an established line of ascent for this mountain after 
the efforts of eighteen years is due not so much to an adverse con- 
figuration as to the awkwardness of access to its lower slopes. If a 
good hotel existed somewhere along the westerly base so that an in- 
tensive campaign could be waged against it, undoubtedly a suitable 
bivouac site would soon be discovered and the assault carried to suc- 
cess up some one of its westerly or northerly ridges or faces. A com- 
petent authority has stated that were Mount Robson situated in 
Switzerland it would have been climbed on every side before this. 
Accordingly, the mountain is not to be classified as inherently dif- 
ficult, but rather as a very exacting expedition requiring stamina 
and hardihood, and only to be attempted under the best of weather 
conditions. 


*Canadian Alpine Journal, 1914 and 1915, vol. vi, pp. 29-36. 
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As is well known, the first ascent of Mount Robson was made in 
1913 by A. H. MacCarthy, the distinguished leader of the Mount 
Logan expedition, W. W. Foster, also of that expedition, and the 
guide Conrad Kain. They bivouacked in the basin of Robson Glacier 
on the easterly side of the peak and ascended via the southeast ridge. 
The return was effected by way of ‘he southerly glacier and slopes to 
Lake Kinney, the whole expedition consuming twenty-two hours, 
with a night out at an elevation of some 9500 feet. This route has 
not since been repeated. 

Adverting now to the Tonquin Valley region, which lies some forty 
miles southeast of Mount Robson and about twenty miles south of 
the town of Jasper in the national park of that name, a brief descrip- 
tion will be attempted of its salient features, together with a rapid 
outline of the climbing possibilities to be expected there.* 

Tonquin Valley is not, strictly speaking, a “valley,” but rather a 
region of broad rolling uplands which embraces the heads of several 
valleys and forms a kind of basin, paralleling the curving pinnacled 
ridge of the Continental Divide for half a dozen miles along its east- 
erly side. 

The country is open and grassy, with patches of evergreens diversi- 
fying the slopes. One may wander at will for miles with scant chance 
of losing one’s way. There are walks and climbs of all lengths and 
all grades of difficulty, from Tonquin Hill (7861 feet) to the pin- 
nacles of the somber Ramparts, where several summits have not yet 
been scratched by the nailed boot of the mountaineer. 

The outstanding attractiveness of the place consists largely in the 
abrupt and extreme contrasts of landscape which strike the eye on 
every hand: in one direction, ragged, beetling crags, reflected in quiet 
lacustrine waters; in another, smooth expanses of alpland sweeping 
up to restful sky-lines; in still others, colorful vistas extending for 
apparently limitless distances through regiments of saw-toothed 
peaks flecked with snow. Needless to say, it abounds in lovely camp- 
sites; wood and water are everywhere. It is the home of bands of 
goats and caribou; flowers bloom in profusion, and altogether it con- 

*Particulars regarding routes of access and kindred topics will not be discussed, for 
these matters are dealt with in railroad and other literature—notably, a beautifully illus- 
trated publication of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, entitled “Description of and 
Guide to Jasper Park.’’ In addition, every visitor should possess copies of “‘A Map of 
Jasper Park,”’ by M. P. Bridgland, 1915, (scale, 1:125000,) and Sheet No. 28 of the Inter- 
provincial Boundary Survey, published about 1923, (scale 1:62500). Both of these excel- 


lent contour maps may be obtained from the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Sur- 
veys Branch. Mount Robson is covered by Sheet No. 32. 
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stitutes one of the show places of the Canadian Rockies. The princi- 
pal bodies of water are the Amethyst Lakes (6450 feet), some three 
miles long and just under a mile wide; Moat Lake (6380 feet), near 
Tonquin Pass, about a mile long; and Chrome Lake (5960 feet), in 
the southerly portion at the source of Astoria River. 

But the dominant feature of the entire region is the castellated 
range of The Ramparts. Wherever one goes its awe-inspiring pres- 
ence is sensed, consciously or unconsciously, as a kind of presiding 
genius of the place. The fantastic sculpture of the escarpment, which 
verges on the grotesque in the vicinity of Turret Peak, and the relent- 
less severity of its plunging precipices throughout the entire six-mile 
sweep between Paragon and Barbican peaks, are no doubt account- 
able for this effect. 

Being curious as to whether the impression would have any basis 
in cold scientific fact, I turned to the contour map and constructed 
five vertical sections through the principal peaks at the 7000-foot 
contour. The results are instructive. The average gradient of Mount 
Geikie for 3850 feet works out at sixty-three degrees; that of “Oubli- 
ette” (near Amethyst Lakes) for 3100 feet at sixty-seven and one- 
half degrees. And there are other places where the angle is much 
steeper over shorter distances. Seldom in the Rockies does one en- 
counter such an extent of continuously precipitous walls. 

Mount Geikie (10,854 feet), situated at the westerly extremity of 
The Ramparts, is the finest individual rock peak in the district. Its 
northerly cliffs rise 4700 feet above the open meadows of the valley 
floor. In shape it is a blunt triangular pyramid, measuring at the 
g000-foot contour three-quarters of a mile on each side. The north 
and west faces are fairly smooth; that toward the southeast is more 
broken. 

Coming now to a consideration of the climbing possibilities of 
Tonquin Valley and kindred matters, it may be stated broadly that 
all the summits in the ranges to the east and northeast, such as 
Mount Majestic (10,125 feet), Vertex Peak (9600 feet), Mount 
Clitheroe (9014 feet), etc., are quite accessible to good walkers and 
climbers of moderate experience. The only exception to this is Mount 
Oldhorn (9770 feet), which is steeper and built of shattered, friable 
rock requiring care to negotiate. Falling stones may be expected here, 
and in many respects it is more difficult than others in this quarter. 
It is likely that Mount Estella (10,069 feet) can be reached from 
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MOUNT ROBSON ( 12,972 FEET) FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
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CENTRAL PORTION OF THE RAMPARTS 


Looking North across Moat Lake and Tonquin Pass 


Photograph from Canadian National Railw ays 
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Mount Majestic, and the two in one day would afford a repaying 
expedition, commanding as they do admirable distant views as well 
as “close-ups” of the glacial basins on the northwest and southeast 
slopes of the Trident range. The fire-warden’s cabin situated at the 
point where Maccarib Creek bends to join Meadow Creek is a favor- 
able headquarters for ascents hereabouts. 

The most strategic point to place a climbing camp for the moun- 
tains to the south and southwest is at the meadows above Chrome 
Lake (5960 feet). The peaks and glaciers surrounding Eremite Val- 
ley are readily accessible from here: Angle Peak (9500 feet), Alcove 
Mountain (9200 feet), and Eremite Mountain (9500-feet). They do 
not appear to have been climbed. The Eremite Glacier, with its cas- 
cading ice, is the finest one visible from Tonquin Valley. The longer 
Bennington Glacier cannot be seen at all except from elevations on 
the Continental Divide. The Fraser Glacier is also most convenient- 
ly reached from Chrome Lake meadows. From it, Mount Erebus 
(10,234 feet), McDonell Peak (10,776 feet), Bennington Peak 
(10,726 feet), and Simon Peak (10,899 feet), the loftiest summit of 
the immediate environs, are accessible. 

For its height, McDonell Peak is by far the easiest climb on the 
divide, care only being necessary on the approach along the snow- 
covered portions of the Fraser Glacier. Simon Peak is a longer but 
not much harder expedition under favorable snow conditions. On 
the occasion of its first ascent, the southerly saddle of Fraser Glacier 
was crossed and a traverse made of the snowy basins beyond to the 
col separating it from McDonell Peak, after which the ridge was fol- 
lowed with some step-cutting in ice. The climb consumed eight hours 
from a camp situated near Surprise Point. A shorter and probably 
better way would be to ascend McDonell Peak, pass over the summit, 
and descend a short but steep aréte with good rock, and thus gain the 
snow-ice ridge whence the crown of Simon Peak could be gained in 
from one to two hours, depending upon the amount of ice present. 
About eleven hours in all from Chrome Lake should be allowed for 
this expedition. 

Bennington Peak and Mount Erebus are also ascended from the 
basin of Fraser Glacier. They present more rock work, but are en- 
tirely feasible for moderately experienced parties. The former in- 
volves a route diverging but slightly from that to McDonell Peak. 
For Mount Erebus, the saddle of Fraser Glacier should be crossed 
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to the south, and, after some descent, the lower slopes of the moun- 
tain traversed to the southwesterly side, where the obstructive cliff 
bands have broken down. 

The nameless summit (about 10,100 feet) situated on the divide 
between Bennington and Paragon peaks is a good climb, mainly on 
fairly steep rock. It is ascended from the col below Paragon Peak. 

Paragon Peak (9950 feet), next in order as we progress north- 
ward, is the first of “The Ramparts” proper, although convenience 
will in the future undoubtedly prompt the inclusion in this term of 
the whole nine-mile stretch of the divide between Mount Fraser and 
Barbican Peak. Paragon is a good and fairly steep rock climb. The 
route lies up the gulch behind Surprise Point and along the hori- 
zontal ridge to the easterly aréte, which may be followed directly to 
the summit. It commands a capital view, perhaps the best in the en- 
tire district, all things considered. The tremendous display of beetling 
cliffs which wall both sides of the range is singularly striking. Time 
from Amethyst Lakes: five and a half hours up, nine hours round 
trip. 

None of the remaining towers along the wall as far as “Draw- 
bridge Ridge” (the lower two-mile stretch of ridge connecting Re- 
doubt and Bastion peaks, elevation 8500 to 8960 feet) have been 
climbed. They undoubtedly present considerable difficulties and will 
require minute study and persistence to overcome. The even-topped 
massif adjoining Paragon has been nicknamed “Oubliette.” It is 
10,100 feet high. Next in order comes Dungeon (10,290 feet), and 
then Redoubt (10,220 feet). Owing to its proximity to “Drawbridge 
Ridge,” the latter peak has been studied and twice attempted. It was 
on this peak that the unfortunate enthusiasts Slark and Rutishauser 
lost their lives in 1927. Particulars of the accident are not yet avail- 
able, and even its approximate location is unknown, as the bodies 
have not been found. 

“Drawbridge Ridge,” in spite of its moderate altitude and acces- 
sible appearance, is not too easily attainable. Hereabouts the rock is 
extremely friable, and falling stones are to be expected along the 
whole face, particularly in the three steep couloirs which offer ob- 
vious routes. The best way to gain the crest in the late summer is by 
means of the rocky slope just to the east of the glacier tongue behind 
Moat Lake, and then over the upper basin of the glacier itself to a 
col, “Drawbridge Gap” (8100 feet), at the base of Bastion’s east 
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aréte. Broken stones and small cliffs along “Drawbridge Ridge” ren- 
der lateral traverses awkward and time-consuming, although on the 
far side the slopes descending to Bennington Glacier afford fair go- 
ing. Bushes and small trees lower down supply material for bivouacs 
here. 

Bastion Peak (9812 feet), rising directly above Moat Lake, may 
be recommended as a repaying expedition. It has been climbed more 
than any other peak of The Ramparts and affords good rock work 
comparable to some of the smaller aiguilles of Chamonix. The route 
lies over the col (8100 feet) just mentioned, after which a descend- 
ing traverse across the stony south slopes above Bennington Glacier 
brings one to the southwesterly ridge and couloir which lead to the 
summit cap. The latter is surmounted by steep chimneys and cracks 
in smooth walls, where a rope is essential. This portion is about three 
hundred feet high. The superb fang of Turret Peak (10,200 feet) is 
continually in view, with Geikie (10,854 feet) towering behind. 
Some parties have utilized the very long, deep-cut couloir encoun- 
tered on the traverse shortly after leaving Drawbridge col, but it is 
believed that, for the ascent at least, the route via the southwesterly 
ridge, mentioned above, is superior both on grounds of safety and on 
account of the wider prospects commanded. 

Turret Peak, Geikie, and Barbican (10,100 feet) appear quite 
hopeless of attainment from the Moat Lake side. They have all been 
gained from a camp at Geikie Meadows, which necessitates transport 
of equipment and supplies by pack-train over the ridge (7800 feet) 
just to the west of Barbican, a matter of some four hours from Moat 
Lake. The site commands splendid views, but is situated rather a 
long way off from the points where the ascents proper of Geikie and 
Turret commence. 

In the case of Geikie, the route follows up a great diagonal couloir 
(five to seven hours) which breaches the south face of the mountain. 
Starting from a small round lake, the “Blue Inkwell,” it sweeps up- 
ward through tremendous cliffs to end ultimately on the crest of the 
east shoulder of the peak. After this, difficult and exposed climbing 
lands one on the crown of the peak, and the remainder of the way 
along the summit ridge is simple. Whether this route be taken or an 
alternative which branches off up the wall of the great couloir, the 
climb is long and exacting and should not be lightly undertaken. 
The first ascent was effected in 1924 by Messrs. Val A. Fynn, Cyril 
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G. Wates, and the late M. D. Geddes, and was repeated several times 
in 1926 by parties from the Alpine Club of Canada during the period 
of the annual camp. 

From Geikie Meadows Camp, the route to Turret Peak passes be- 
yond the “Blue Inkwell” and the “Black Inkwell” to the steep south- 
erly cliffs, up which a way must be forced. This climb has been ac- 
complished only once, by Messrs. Drinnen and Grassi in 1926, and 
no adequate description of it has yet been published. 

Throne Mountain (10,144 feet) and Black Horn Peak (9800 
feet), adjacent to Mount Edith Cavell, are somewhat remote, but 
may be reached from Tonquin Valley by making an intermediate 
camp on Astoria River beneath Mount Oldhorn. The river is trouble- 
some to cross when in flood. 

Disregarding the work of professional surveyors, the foregoing 
rapid sketch outlines what has been done to date in the Tonquin Val- 
ley area, so far as published records go. Although recently improved 
trails on the various approaches have resulted in frequent visits by 
camping parties, the place is far from being hackneyed. In fact, not 
a little “roughing it” may be expected in the course of any trip 
thither. The average elevation of the valleys being about 6500 feet, 
in a stormy season snow may fall even in August, and either this or 
heavy rains are apt to make the ground boggy, thus seriously increas- 
ing the difficulty of moving about on horse or foot. Civilization as 
yet has laid only the lightest touch upon Tonquin Valley. 

It may be of interest to mention that knowledge of the locality 
dates only from comparatively recent times. The survey party of 
M. P. Bridgland in 1915 appears to have been the first on record to 
visit it. This was during the course of the governmental survey of 
Jasper Park, whose reports and map are referred to above. But as 
the data were not published until 1917, this year may be taken as 
the beginning of the history of the valley proper, although in 1915 
the late Professor E. W. D. Holway and Dr. A. J. Gilmour had ex- 
plored the lower Astoria River and several lateral valleys adjacent, 
besides accomplishing the first ascent of Mount Edith Cavell. 

In 1919 the writer, in company with Messrs. R. H. Chapman and 
Allen Carpe, made the first visit to Tonquin Valley for purely moun- 
taineering purposes. The surveyors had not then occupied any sta- 
tions on the Continental Divide, and we were eager to see what lay 
beyond. We climbed McDonell Peak and Paragon Peak, and were 
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LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE ARETE OF PARAGON PEAK 
Photograph by Howard Palmer 
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entranced with the magnificent prospects which they commanded. 
The truth is that the whole region is of surpassing beauty, and the 
assertion is hazarded that no one, be he traveler or mountaineer, will 
go there without feeling repaid in fullest measure for the time and 
effort expended. 


Leading references to the climbing literature of the regions discussed 
are as follows: 


MOUNT ROBSON 


Mountains of Yellowhead Pass. By A. O. Wheeler. 


Alpine Journal, vol. xxvi (1912), pp. 382-407. 
Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. iv (1912), pp. 1-63. 


Mount Robson—1913. Narratives by W. W. Foster, Conrad Kain, 
B. S. Darling, and A. H. MacCarthy. 


Alpine Journal, vol. xxviii (1914), pp. 35-38. 
Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. vi (1914-1915), 
pp. 11-48. 


Peaks of the Yellowhead Trail. By J. M. Thorington. 
Alpine Journal, vol. xxxvii (1925), pp. 47-63. 
TONQUIN VALLEY 


Jasper Park. By M. P. Bridgland. 
Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. x (1919), pp. 70-77. 


First Ascent of Mt. Geikie. By Val A. Fynn. 
. Alpine Journal, vol. xxxvi (1924), pp. 342-348. 


Tonquin Valley. By J. M. Thorington. 
Alpine Journal, vol. xxxvii (1925), pp. 317-327. 


An Early Visit to Tonquin Valley. By Howard Palmer. 
Alpine Journal, vol. xxxviii (1926), pp. §3-62. 


Bastion Peak. By J. W. A. Hickson. 
Alpine Journal, vol. xxxviii (1926), pp. 63-66. 








WITH THE SIERRA CLUB IN 1927 
By Jessre M. WHITEHEAD 
” 


HEN the train left Oakland for Visalia I had only precon- 

ceptions gleaned from contemplation of the desert near Bar- 
stow, and even these seemed to require modification on the long ride 
through the foothills, and further modification upon the appearance 
of a rain-forest where no rain was. But it was not until the following 
day, and from Moro Rock, that I had any glimpse of the country 
into which we should go, and from that time I resigned myself to 
expect the marvelous and to accept it in any form. 

At Wolverton Camp the club began a rapid process of integration 
and to prefigure in rudimentary form distinguishing traits that were 
never afterward lost, old hands and freshmen, male and female, 
north California and south California, hosts and guests, sheep and 
shepherds, the invincibly ignorant and the incredibly wise—one 
night in the open was time enough to fix the relative location of each 
in the final scheme of things. Also, the unconscious developed a cer- 
tain fixation upon Commissary. 

The following day we lay over at Wolverton Creek in order that 
we might be present at exercises dedicating the acquisition as a na- 
tional park of the territory in which we were to wander—ground al- 
ready familiar to and reverenced by the old hands, and which it had 
been one of the principal objects of the club to secure. For the rest of 
the day we thawed to the hospitality of the old hands and tried to 
develop a technique with our equipment. At night we were initiated 
into the singing and the camp-fire and meditated on the unknown. 

The trail began on the eleventh, and the day was both simplified 
and complicated by ignorance. Those of us who were cumbered with 
ponies were compelled to wait for them, while the hikers melted into 
the woods, we hardly knew whither. Mules arrived and imparted 
desolation to the scene, and finally a little bunch of ponies. In retro- 
spect, I have no quarrel with my animal. He was an adequate little 
beast and knew his work demonstrably better than his rider; but in 
the mountains a horse, when not a necessity, is no luxury, and im- 
poses limitations both in company and performance. There might be 
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advantages in a communal horse which are absent in an exclusive 
possession. 

The endless morning and the miles of manzanita-clad slope that 
brought us to Buck Cajion sundered us from the past as effectually 
as if it had never been. We awoke to the really important present as 
we sat above the ford washing our feet and making tea. There was 
a sudden shout, and a young man, radiant as the dawn and happy as 
a god, came leaping down the cafion, bearing in his right hand a 
small fish, the symbol of his divinity. We sat amazed, looking into 
the future and meditating the diverse gifts of the spirit. 

That night, at Redwood Meadows, we were again among tall tim- 
ber; but here all things were transmuted—this was not a camp where 
we were accommodated, but one we had achieved, and the necessary 
work was not a chore, but part of living. It was at this camp-fire that 
the instructions we received and the yarns we heard took visible 
shape and reality; and when we slipped away from the firelight and 
the singing, to sleep among the trees, or to lie upon the margin of the 
woods looking into the circle of the moonlit meadow, we listened to 
the ceaseless music of the bells as our hundred mules fed back and 
forth across the marsh, or concealed themselves in the timber, and 
broke suddenly into the open, following the impulses of their un- 
quiet hearts. 

It was at this camp that we had the good fortune to welcome Mr. 
Mather as the guest of the club, and the ill fortune to bid farewell to 
Mr. Tappaan. He had come thus far to set us on the way, and had 
given us pregnant advice: as that we should recollect that the wind 
always blew down the cajion, that we should camp neither beside a 
rotten log nor yet upon an ants’ nest, finally assuring us that adhesive 
plaster, talcum powder, castor oil, and a cheerful countenance 
would see us through our troubles. He gave advice also as to our 
conduct in civil life, let who will ensue it. 

On our next march we left the Middle Fork of the Kaweah that 
we had been traveling and followed up Cliff Creek through the most 
beautiful mountain meadows we had yet seen to a camp in a cirque 
some two thousand feet below Lake Columbine, at the foot of Black 
Rock Pass. Here was one of the most beautiful camp-sites we were 
to occupy—and certainly we never again saw such a sunset. Among 
its other amenities were a pleasant family who had been wandering 
in the High Sierra for weeks. Their ponies and mule had grown as 
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petted and gentle as dogs, and they volunteered to take our mail out 
to Mineral King. Also, a lake lying apart from the snow-fed torrent 
and supplied by springs, warm and tenanted by happy little water- 
snakes that felt no real objection to us. Here we fell into our regular 
camp-fire routine: Miss Minty and Cedric Wright played their vio- 
lins, “Jimmie” James taught us the songs we should know and saw 
to it that we sang, and other members of the party laid themselves 
out to give us a thoroughly enjoyable camp-fire, even after the hard- 
est day. I think it was here that Miss Bennett began to arrange ex- 
hibits of wild flowers and to supply us with information about the 
various plant associations we encountered, a boon beyond all thanks 
to those of us who were new to the country. 

It was at this camp too that we caught the infection of high peaks, 
and discoursed of altitudes and cirques and talus, and began to look 
hopefully at our betters. I believe that parties had been up Alta and 
Panther peaks on a preceding day, but if so we freshmen had not 
known of it and dared not reckon on getting any climbs. It was at 
the Cliff Creek Camp, and still more after we had crossed over Black 
Rock Pass into Little Five Lakes Basin, that we were to discover the 
wholly admirable habits of the old hands. They seemed to have noth- 
ing more delightful to do than to take us on whatever climbs lay 
within our powers, to teach us whatever we could or would learn, 
and to do this day in and day out during the whole continuance of 
the trip. We wanted for no assistance, encouragement, or caution that 
it was possible for them to give us. They asked nothing but that we 
should enjoy and reverence the country through which we passed. 

At Little Five Lakes Basin the question of trout was taken up very 
seriously indeed, and at our first meal there Mr. Haslett and Dr. 
Thompson made what was easily the most spectacular entry of the 
whole trip, carrying the limit. Indeed, we half-suspected them of 
having timed their appearance. The following morning not’‘a stone 
near the outlet of Long Lake was untenanted, and not many yards of 
foreshore. Those who did not fish could clean and cook, and those 
who did not know how could learn. That evening we enthusiastically 
celebrated the Fall of the Bastille. On the 15th parties went to the 
head of the Big Arroyo, and also over the ridge into Big Five Lakes 
Basin, where trout had been successfully planted by the Sierra Club 
years before. From this camp were climbed Sawtooth and the Red 
Kaweah, and a party led up the Black Kaweah, sleeping at the base 
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of the mountain and rejoining the club on Chagoopa Plateau on the 
evening of the 16th. 

Moraine Lake, on the rim of the plateau, is less dramatic than the 
camp-site at Little Five Lakes, which most unblushingly exploits 
the moonlight; but it has many aspects of singular beauty, while the 
views over the Big Arroyo to be obtained from the immediate vicinity 
are hardly to be equaled. From this base Mount Kaweah was climbed 
by a great many of the club and a view obtained over the high coun- 
try toward Kings River. On the north side the mountain was still 
snow-bound and the lake at our feet frozen and blue. The First Two 
Weeks Party left us on the following day, traveling out to Mineral 
King, and making a last camp on Rattlesnake Creek. 

Our next camp was made near the junction of the Big Arroyo with 
the Kern Cafion. It had been hoped that the Second Two Weeks 
Party would meet us here, but a thunder-storm, of which we had 
only the fringe, delayed their start. In this camp two rattlesnakes 
were started in the men’s quarters, and during the course of the night 
a gray mare led many of our mules up the cajion, so that we should 
have stood in jeopardy of our dunnage had not Mr. Wyckoff, who 
was well mounted, effected a round up. 

Near Whitney Creek we stumbled upon an outfit boasting real 
beds; we stopped to pass the time of day with the packer-owner and 
the cook, who were sitting under a iree in idyllic contemplation, with 
the sound of water in their ears and a long summer’s day before 
them. Altogether a blissful day’s journey. 

At Junction Meadows occurred the great mutiny among the pack- 
ers. Its immediate occasion was slight—a hiatus between the cache 
and commissary; but deeper questions were instantly involved—Ob- 
ligation, the Pursuit of Happiness, and the theological doctrine of 
Free Will. The issues were formulated and the dispute was proceed- 
ing under the happiest auspices when it collapsed. The essential 
stores had been manhandled into piace. Commissary had accepted 
the challenge, doubled its parts; and had done the work. 

The Second Two Weeks Party now came in, and the main body 
of the club went up to Milestone Creek for some days’ serious climb- 
ing among the mountains. at the headwaters of the Kern River— 
Mounts Genevra and Ericsson, Thunder Mountain, Table Moun- 
tain and Milestone. Most of these made a long trek across Sandy 
Plateau to the base camp at Crabtree Meadows, under Mount Whit- 
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ney, where the rest of us joined them. One party took a devious route 
from the headwaters of the Kern, and on three consecutive days 
ascended Mounts Barnard, Russell, Muir, and Whitney. 

We had been warned to be early on the mountain if we should ex- 
pect to get any view, and we stumbled in the growing light across the 
high, desolate moorland, past black and mournful tarns, until we 
came to the foot of the chimney, in a cirque of savage grandeur. One 
hundred and twenty-six signed the register; some of the party were 
credited with even reaching the chimney before daylight permitted 
them to identify it, in a commendable attempt to beat Commissary to 
the top; but most of us did not achieve the summit much before 
eight; and already, as we looked over Owens Valley, there was an 
inconsiderable puff of cloud floating above that glorious prospect of 
mountain, desert, and hopeless endeavor. The cloud grew and grew 
until toward midday there were only occasional rifts to the east and 
the mists were swirling in ragged streamers through the pinnacles. 
In spite of a snowstorm one party remained, to cook golden trout 
and to watch the storm disperse; from their account one must regret 
not having been of their number. Yet one would not willingly have 
missed passing the upper lakes in the early afternoon, nor seeing 
their sapphire radiance against the distant Red Spur of the Ka- 
weahs. Eastward the colors were cold and the mountain remote and 
inhospitable; from the same ground, but looking west, the whole 
atmosphere was charged with warm color and the mountains had a 
companionable air. It seemed a landscape like some picture of the 
Umbrian school, fantastic and delightful, only it was hard to believe 
that no saints walked in those hills and angels descended on them 
never. 

The cafion of the Kern-Kaweah afforded perhaps the loveliest 
day’s march we ever had; but it was undeniably hard upon stock, 
and the legend of Ansel Adams’ mule acquired a quality of unre- 
strained lyricism in the course of the day. Electra was an animal who 
could not behave as other mules; her mind was ever alert to impart 
a humorous or poetic twist to the occasion, and she systematically 
exploited her own personality. She had a subversive intellect and a 
perverted mind, and seemliness was not in her. 

Our camp at Gallats Lake lay high and cold over a water-meadow, 
but its obvious disadvantages were nullified by charm. We were 
prisoners in a happy valley, we had Colby Pass before us, and we 
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had Milestone to climb. That day on Milestone was a golden time. 
It is a spectacular peak, rising from a craggy little cirque, and one 
could easily have imagined circumstances in which it might have 
been a little inadvisable to some of us who had not had experience 
among mountains. As far as actual danger was concerned, it was a 
little imposter, on the line we took and in the weather we had, but 
it kept our credulous souls agape and guessing all the way. From 
the peak the tremendous landscape between the Kaweahs and the 
Palisades lay open before us in the mellow sunlight, and we would 
not have taken a king’s ransom to be elsewhere. Descending, the 
party scattered at timber-line and tempered the uneasy transition to 
daily life with tea and conversation. 

That day had been spent by Commissary and the packers in throw- 
ing a cache across Colby Pass; magnificent work had been done, and 
it seemed probable that on the morrow, when the club should move 
into Cloud Cafion, the animals and what remained of their loads 
might be got across without incident. There remained the unavoid- 
able danger that a slide might be occasioned in the talus on the north 
side, that the beasts might lack sense to remain on the trail, might 
fail to negotiate the snow, or might fall. What food would be required 
for the next few meals was to be packed a Colby mile or so by hand. 
The whole schedule worked with perfect success. One packer de- 
clared afterward that he turned his string loose in Milestone Bowl 
and never caught up with it again till he reached the cow-pastures 
far down Cloud Cajion, the animals worked with such a will. 

It is difficult to imagine a finer pass, and when we enjoyed the 
transition between the subtly diverse cafions of the Kern-Kaweah 
and the east fork of Roaring River, we did not stint our gratitude 
toward Mr. Colby, who had discovered, and the pioneers who had 
worked out, this link between the Kern Cafion and the Kings River 
Cafion. From our next camp a highly eclectic party climbed Mount 
Brewer, rending their garments notably. 

The club lay a day here, to bring in the cache; a bandanna show 
was held, and the freshman entertainment given with great enthu- 
siasm. The terrain had great possibilities, and after camp-fire the 
audience was piloted across Roaring River (very black and horrible 
in the dark) to where a dance-floor had been roped off on a huge 
boulder overhanging the wildromantische Thal where the men’s 
camp had been located. We had a violin orchestra and danced by 
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starlight and candlelight; if the women’s faces became a little tense 
as they backed toward the abyss, it was no more than was natural in 
the circumstances. 

Our next camp, in Deadman Cajfion, below Big Bird Lake, was 
reached variously. A party traveled round by the Coppermine trail; 
the main body took the long trail by the junction of Cloud and Dead- 
man cafions, and were rewarded by the sight of a bear, killed at the 
Merritt Camp the night before, yet a third party crossed Glacier 
Ridge by Josephine Lake, passing a whole series of tarns hidden in 
desolate cirques where the spring had barely come. In their ignor- 
ance, these people failed to collect a possible Mount Lyell sala- 
mander, described in 1915 from specimens taken on Mount Lyell, 
and perhaps not hitherto recorded from this part of the Sierra. 

This also was a two-night stand, for we had learned that there 
would be no feed for the stock in Alta Meadows. The west fork of 
the Roaring River and its creeks abounded in trout, but we mys- 
teriously failed to do anything with the fish in Big Bird Lake; they 
were there, they even took note of our presence, but they emphatically 
were not amused, and for this once they made no distinction of per- 
sons; elsewhere we could take them out as we pleased. 

Our next day was spent in avoiding the end, and this can hardly 
have been more successfully done than by those people who crossed 
Coppermine Pass and followed the ridge above Lion Lake toward 
the Triple Divide; from here we commanded a vision of the whole 
country through which we had passed and might review and syn- 
thesize our memories. Off this ridge an interesting scramble brought 
us down to Tamarack Lake and the head of Lone Pine Meadow. 

I have always understood that our last day’s hike to Giant Forest 
was in the nature of twenty miles; but on the map, making no allow- 
ance for contour lines, I must admit that I cannot make it much be- 
yond thirteen miles, or, let us say, twenty kilometers, which should 
not have seemed excessive among the timber and across the glorious 
meadows of lupines and larkspurs we had to traverse. Perhaps our 
faces were set in a direction we did not want to travel, for we had 
been living in a present world of vivid and momentous reality, mak- 
ing our past and future lives seem remote and shadowy as a dream. 
Yet we knew that in a little while this living present would be reft 
from us and made a legend and a memory apart from all the con- 
cerns of life. 
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GLACIATION OF THE UPPER KERN CANON AND 
ITS TRIBUTARIES 


By Tuomas M. Hirts, Vassar COLLEGE 


e 


HE region included here under the general term Upper Kern 

embraces that part of the valley between the mouth of the Big 
Arroyo and the Kern-Kaweah Cafion with those tributaries that join 
this system from the west, the Great Western Divide being the one 
boundary and the Kern Cajion the other. 

The area falls naturally into three divisions: the Kern proper, the 
Kern-Kaweah, and the Big Arroyo. All three show abundant evi- 
dence of glaciation, but in different degrees. 

The Kern River Cafion is a great U-shaped trench through which 
ice passed southward to a point some twenty miles beyond the region 
under discussion.* The lower five hundred feet of the valley walls 
are buried under talus accumulations so that glaciated surfaces are 
rare; above that height, rounded bosses with fresh polish are abun- 
dant. Few tributary streams join the Kern in the area under discus- 
sion, and these do so through hanging valleys in which the ice did 
not join that of the Kern, or did not reach it until the latter’s trench 
was overfilled with ice. 

The region may be characterized as an upland glaciated surface 
deeply grooved by the U-shaped cajion of the Kern and its tributaries. 

The Kern-Kaweah enters the Kern over a rock lip, and is a typical 
hanging valley. The valley floor is a succession of bare polished 
rocks interspersed with lakes and meadows. The many small tribu- 
taries, especially those from the Kaweah Range, repeat the char- 
acteristics of the main valley. The evidence of ice work is abundant, 
and so fresh that there is no suggestion of more than one stage of 
glaciation, and that is recent. 

The Big Arroyo differs from the Kern and Kern-Kaweah in its 
glacial history. A visit to the Big Five Lakes Basin gives a key by 
which to open the discussion. The floor of the basin is similar to 
most valley heads that have been glaciated, being covered with a 


*Lawson: The Geomorphogeny of the Upper Kern Basin. Bulletin of the Department 
of Geology, University of California, vol. 3, no. 15, February, 1904. 
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chain of lakes which vary considerably in altitude and produces a 
stairlike floor. These lakes are interspersed with large areas of bare 
granite on which a high polish and abundant grooves and striz indi- 
cate recent and vigorous ice work. The polish is very high, glistening 
in the sun, and is on a gray granite which is without discoloration or 
visible evidence of weathering. The north side of the basin is bor- 
dered by a prominent lateral moraine, some hundred feet high, with 
a crest extending for a mile and a half from an altitude of 10,000 
feet to one of 10,700 feet. The moraine is a well-marked ridge cov- 
ered with a heterogeneous mixture of boulders of various kinds and 
sizes. Many of these show striations and high polish. 

Higher up the valley wall than the crest of the lateral moraine is 
to be found evidence of a preceding and more extensive glaciation. 
Its relative age is indicated by the brown weathered polish which 
coats the granite, and by the faintness of the striations. They are 
clearly visible only when the light falls at an oblique angle. The 
brown weathered surface of the granite and the faintness of the stria- 
tions, together with their position above the lateral moraine, indicate 
for the earlier glacier an age and size considerably greater than those 
for the last occupant of the basin. 

The south side of the Big Five Lakes Basin was either too steep 
for the accumulation of drift or there was not enough melting for its 
deposition. 

The history of the Big Arroyo is similar to that just sketched. The 
earlier and larger stage of glaciation is represented by the glacial de- 
posits of the Chagoopa Plateau, the western edge of which is covered 
with morainal ridges extending in a northwest-southwest direction. 
Moraine Lake lies in a depression between two such ridges. The 
larger moraines show clearly on the topographic map.* The ridges 
of drift were deposited by ice that spilled over the rim of the Big 
Arroyo. The topography of the ridges clearly indicates glacial origin, 
but the absence of polish and striations on the boulders, together 
with their weathered and discolored surfaces, indicates an earlier 
epoch than that found at lower altitudes in the Big Arroyo Cajion. 
The absence of striations and polish is very striking. In several days 
travel back and forth over the plateau none were found, and just the 
fortunate discovery of recently overturned trees with striated boul- 
ders in their roots proved the undoubted glacial origin of the mate- 


*United States Geological Survey, Olancha Quadrangle. 
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rial. Buried boulders are protected from weathering, and so retain 
the scratches and polish. 

The northern part of the Chagoopa, near the base of Mount Ka- 
weah and the Red Spur, is buried in an accumulation of great talus 
blocks and glacial débris. The latter is deposited in knolls, ridges, 
and kettles. It does not show evidence of having been transported far 
from its original position. It is local in origin, while the southern 
part of the plateau is covered with Big Arroyo drift, which may have 
been carried from as far north as the Nine Lakes Basin. The Mo- 
raine Lake deposits were made by a glacier of distinctly valley type, 
those near the Red Spur by cliff and cirque glaciers. 

Of the three stages of ice occupancy of the region, that of the Cha- 
goopa Plateau seems the oldest. The events as they appear at present 
would be as follows: An early glaciation filled the Big Arroyo 
and spilled over the Chagoopa Plateau. It left no record at either end 
of the Kern Cajion, and was followed by ice that extended down the 
main Kern Cafion in a long river-like glacier which was not of suf- 
ficient thickness to overflow the Chagoopa Plateau. At the same time, 
and later, the heads of the Kern tributaries were occupied by short 
high-altitude glaciers. The Big Arroyo ice work is so much older 
than that near the high cirques that it does not seem to be a retreatal 
effect, but belongs to an earlier stage. A comparison of the Lower 
Kern with it should be made in order to get the proper perspective. 








TRAIL SONG 
GIANT FOREST AND VICINITY: 1927 
By Cepric WRIGHT 
- 


USHING streams, cold sweet air, tingling sun and freezing 

shade, pine needles, big busy black ants, content! Not merely 
to enjoy this world for ourselves, but to do our bit to leaven the 
human world with some draught from these forests, through thought, 
through example, through music, and in a thousand ways; to aid no 
matter how little the great process of change toward reality. 

Melting snows, firm moist granite sand, fragrance of trees in the 
crystal air—something of these things sinks into us because their 
individuality is true beauty. Lace patterns on the snow of pine 
needles, fragrance of fallen boughs, old wood! These are the “words 
of the earth,” so filled with quality that their mere existence is 
enough. There is a direct meaning in them—‘“No argument, scream- 
ing, persuasion.” 

Every foot of earth so beautifully draped, laved in such ex- 
quisite light and sound, full of serene beauty. “Consider the lilies 
of the field.” We come here to gain the richness, quietness, and con- 
tent of the earth, through paths of leaf-mould and bark-mould, in 
half-swampy stretches through the shady wood. There is always the 
living richness of contrast. Each elevation has its own growths and 
personality. But continually, all around, are symbols of grim stateli- 
ness and character, because the free processes of unhampered na- 
ture flow here, producing this unimpeded loveliness. These dead 
branches and pine needles on the snow, their patterns dictated by 
the action of subtle natural laws—the care-free instinct of the forest 
—the wind, gravitation, and deep momentums, past understanding. 
How remote we humans keep ourselves from these influences in our 
towns and colleges! 

These quantities of freshly fallen trees tell the stern story of last 
winter. Trees in all stages of decay intensifying the richness of the 
forest. Tragically broken trees, yet each dead stump fulfilling beauty. 
No sorrow there, only beauty. Here again, as everywhere, exhibited 
clear, the great river, life, the passing show, forever flowing, fading 
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“out of the embraces of its names.” So the liquid river, kindred to 
the life river, through some faint analogy suggests its weird charm. 
No one’s writing, no one’s pictures, ever tell the intimate spirit of 
a camping trip in the Sierra. They are too much in love with the big 
mountain and the big tree, and with what they did. But when we see 
the exquisite charm of little intimate rivulets, their moss gardens and 
little separate worlds, is it any wonder to feel the need of being closer 
in spirit to this sort of thing, to collect into ourselves all the intimate 
touches of a mountain trip—the pictures that have never been taken 
—and to try to translate the phrasings of mountains into the phras- 
ings of music and human life? To love this beauty so that one be- 
comes it! To see in each rock, each weather-beaten dead tamarack 
and juniper, each bit of needle-strewn earth, a beauty inviting a lin- 
gering look. A mountain trip.distills this love of rustic free beauty, 
sculptured and formed by majestic momentums and laws divine. 

So along these mountain paths a continual harmony of care-free 
influences surrounds us. A siren call to adopt more and more the 
fundamental laws which are God and the spirit of Democracy. When 
this clearer understanding of true existence and law comes, sym- 
pathies will be more common, love more universal, democracy more 
established. Though diversity of opinion may always exist, yet an 
underlying sympathy, or at least tolerance, will be more prevalent 
and human love will crave the setting of the woods and hills, be- 
cause a great love is so in tune with them. 

Here we learn the primitive and authentic joys of closeness to 
natural vital running water, fire, wind. We lie on the ground resting 
or enjoying ourselves tremendously, oblivious to sun or rain. In our 
city lives we have little experience with situations calling for simple 
instinct, the play of cause and effect, a sense of balance, and the fit- 
ness of things. But soon, from camp-fire putterings or running down 
steep slopes of boulders and a thousand similar activities, are devel- 
oped an elastic resourcefulness of intuition, native instinct, and a 
prime physical condition. How we rest and absorb after these busy 
days! Later, at home, how simple all tasks mental or physical seem, 
after plugging mile after mile along the trail through sun and rain! 
How poised we feel, what a sense of momentum we have within us, 
indifferent to trivialities—a momentum like that of a great ship! 

There are long days when the mind is a blank—delicious, lazy 
stupidness and weariness flooding all else out. Often at night during 
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such times the most fantastic dreams come and go. Problems left 
behind in town arise, complete. 

After many days of mountain communion, it dawns that you have 
sensed things which appeal to the mind and heart as being —-God,— 
the composite spirit of everything that is, working together toward 
a deeper beauty. 

Suddenly along these trails I find myself thinking some music— 
Beethoven violin concerto, Andante from Tschaikowsky string quar- 
tet, or what not. And it comes with a richness of interpretation I 
have hardly known, with a tone-quality which glows. Beauty ad- 
vances on such a broad front, “the growing mind of God.” To out- 
line that front and advance it is the eternal world problem after we 
are free from necessity. This is certainly necessary to the essence of 
great music. Without the feeling of the wilderness there is no inter- 
pretation. This can hardly be gained in a city. But here in the moun- 
tains we are directly in the midst of the elemental rhythm and pulse 
which is the high tide of this drift eternal. 

When the mountains evoke a melody, a song, a thought, sing it 
with you—it is that spirit back of mountain and song which is the 
precious new world we need to find. It is in wave-lines of checkered 
sunlight and shimmer of wind flicking across some high green snow- 
lake. Or, appearing suddenly, while watching mountains, a cold 
effervescence in the heart, a touch of . . . what else than a glimpse 
of cosmic reality. The same in listening to Fritz Kreisler or Moisé- 
ivitch. That tingling spirit haunts all the high country like a ma- 
jestic hymn, for those who see and feel beneath the surface of things. 
It is in the cold sunny air—the brilliant mountain air. It is in the 
streaming billowy clouds, filtering changing floods of light and 
shadow, in patterns ever clothing the mountain anew. It is accom- 
panied ever by things which to sight and sound include this thrilling 
quality, swelling the chorus, giving it universal breadth. 

And the sound in the air, the deep hum of river and of wind in 
forest! It has a flow and roll, an elastic depth, a kindliness infinitely 
soothing, yet majestically great. Oh, to emulate the personality of 
this mountain music! It is Beethoven, Bach, and Brahms—or, rather, 
they are like it. 

In these mountains, all that we see there, think there, is through 
the filter of these influences. Everything good is magnified and glori- 
fied through this mountain democracy and blend. The shimmer of 
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wind over mountain lakes, the sadness of distant ranges, the bril- 
liance of quiet clear water—all these I see in the faces of méuntain- 
lovers; a certain wistfulness and determination seem there. For there 
is a mighty contagion in the qualities of things. As a man who has 
lived much in the mountains seems to have their granite strength, as 
a tourist-swamped valley seems to have caught the jitney-bus quality 
itself, so to some varying degree do the essences of things blend and 
mix. Who shall say how far this process really goes on, vanishing 
away out of sight and mind, through psychic and emotional planes? 

Stop and listen to the birds on one of these high ridges. What I 
said of the contagion of the quality in things seems true here between 
their song and the sunlight. The depth of beauty in the sunlight 
filtering through the forest seems mirrored again in the song of the 
birds, like streams of elastic gold weaving through the trees. On 
warm quiet days, a bell song in minor shades, weird rhythms and 
intervals, all music, through the forest, through the magic of great 
spaces, through the stateliness of the growth of the soil. 

But one must be greatly alone. With people we are afraid of our 
inner thought lest we be called exhibitionists. To rush in a procession 
through this is a crime, filling the woods with triviality. You can’t 
dynamite your way. You can only be receptive when things try to 
enter and fuse themselves with you. Nature must not be a procession 
of names, but of feelings and qualities. Then this diversity we pass 
through unfailingly enriches us, building art consciousness. 

These mountains and cloud halos by day, at night their dim 
silhouettes against huge stars, set in a depth of silence no lowland 
ever exhibited. Tuned to the beloved mountains, fairly humming 
their key and clef, we return to the mild and petty expressions of 
civilization. Distant thunder reverberant over violet ridges bids us 
good-by. 

Indelible in our memories, the fusion song of all nature solemnly 
and serenely flows over the waves of forest ridges and gleaming 
granite heights. It is a continual Chopin C Minor Prelude. These 
mountains seem the scaffolding of creation, tuned to things a million 
times their breadth and grandeur, linked to other planes than ours. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN MUIR 
A CAMP-FIRE TALK AT MORAINE LAKE, JULY 17, 1927 
By SAMUEL MERRILL 
* 


EFORE giving a brief outline of Muir’s life and my personal 

recollections of him, I will speak of an incident which occurred 
in Giant Forest, Sequoia National Park, as related to me by Judge 
Stephens, recently presiding judge of the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County. About twenty years ago, Judge Stephens and John 
Muir were visitors in the park at the same time, but were strangers 
to each other. When Judge Stephens approached the office desk at 
the lodge in Giant Forest to register his name, he saw the name of 
John Muir on the line above, and in the column marked residence, 
Mr. Muir had written “The World.” Judge Stephens wrote “Albert 
Lee Stephens—The Universe” on the line below, and then seated 
himself at a table in the dining-room. He observed a smile on the 
face of the desk clerk as she read what had been written on the hotel 
register, and noticed that she slipped over to Mr. Muir’s table to 
whisper something in his ear. Mr. Muir left the table and examined 
the register, and, going to the table where Judge Stephens was 
seated, introduced himself and insisted that the Judge join his party 
to see the wonders of the park. Judge Stephens declares that this day 
spent in the company of the great naturalist proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable in his life. 

As many of you know, John Muir came to this country from Scot- 
land when he was a lad of eleven years. His father settled on a piece 
of wild land in central Wisconsin. Muir received the usual education 
afforded by the country schools of those days, which was very lim- 
ited. He educated himself, however, by reading all the books in his 
father’s home and in the homes of neighbors for miles around. With 
very little financial assistance from his father, he succeeded by his 
own efforts in putting himself through the University of Wisconsin, 
at Madison. While in college he became greatly interested in the 
science of botany, and on leaving the university he made many ex- 
tensive trips to nearby states and to Canada to study the flora of 
these regions. In order to carry on these explorations, he secured 
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work from time to time, and in this way he came to Indianapolis in 
1866, when he was twenty-eight years old. He found employment in 
a wagon factory. There he received a serious injury to one of his 
eyes. While adjusting a belt, a sharp tool slipped in his hand and 
pierced his eye, causing temporary blindness in both eyes. 

It was at this time that John Muir became known to our family. 
Professor Butler, of Madison, Wisconsin, one of Muir’s teachers at 
the university, hearing of the accident, wrote to my aunt, Miss Cath- 
erine Merrill, asking her to do what she could for the young mdn. 
Miss Merrill took charge of the case, employing the best oculist in 
Indianapolis. It was necessary for Muir to remain in a dark room 
for many weeks. During this enforced imprisonment, Miss Merrill 
and her sisters, Mrs. Moores and Mrs. Graydon, gave much of their 
time in reading to him and in keeping his room supplied with flow- 
ers; while my cousin, Katherine Merrill Graydon, to whom I am 
much indebted for material in this sketch, recalls to this day the 
wonderful stories he used to tell her. This story-telling ability, in 
later life, culminated in that classic dog story, “Stickeen.” 

When Muir recovered from the injury to his eyes, he made a short 
excursion on foot to Danville, Illinois, accompanied by one of my 
cousins, Merrill Moores, a boy of eleven years of age. Five years 
later this same lad spent six months with Muir in Yosemite Valley, 
and in later years served his native city of Indianapolis and his 
country eight years in Congress. While in Congress he asked to be 
assigned to the committee which considered national park matters, 
in order that he might advance the causes to which Muir had dedi- 
cated his life. 

Returning from Danville, Ilinois, to Indianapolis, Muir stored 
the herbarium and notes of his first botanical trips in the attic of my 
aunt, Mrs. Moores, where they remained for more than a half-cen- 
tury until brought to light and examined by Muir’s biographer, Dr. 
Badé. Saying good-by to his Indianapolis friends, Muir set out on 
that famous thousand-mile hike through the South to Florida. It was 
his intention to continue the journey to South America, but a fever, 
contracted in the South, caused him to change his mind and his desti- 
nation to California. 

Arriving in San Francisco by water in the spring of 1868, he lost 
no time in getting out of the city, headed for Yosemite Valley on foot; 
not that he had any aversion to San Francisco, but, as he puts it, “I 
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cared not to spend time in a city when I could be in the open and see 
God making a world.” Muir describes his tramp to Yosemite in 
these words: “It was one of those perfectly pure, rich, ripe days of 
California sun gold, where distant views seem as close as near ones, 
and I have always thanked the Lord that I came here before the dust 
and smoke of civilization had dimmed the sky and before the wild 
bloom had vanished from the plain. Descending the Pacheco Pass, I 
waded out into the marvelous bloom of the San Joaquin, when it was 
in its prime. It was all one sea of golden and purple bloom, so deep 
and dense that in walking through it you would press more than a 
hundred blooms at every step. In this flower-bed five hundred miles 
long, I used to camp by just lying down wherever night overtook me, 
as if I had sunk beneath the waters of a lake, the radiant heads of 
composite touching each other, ray to ray, shone above me like the 
thickest star clusters of the sky, and in the morning I sometimes 
found plants that were new, looking me in the face, so that my 
botanical studies would begin before I was up.” 

For the next ten years Muir buried himself in the Yosemite Valley 
and the High Sierra, living much of the time absolutely alone, in 
close communion with nature, studying the flowers, trees, and rocks 
of this region, not that he loved man the less but Nature more, as 
Byron expresses it. During these years Muir gathered the material 
that later appeared in book and periodical form bringing him fame 
as an author and making him the foremost defender of the beautiful 
regions of the state which later became national parks. 

Muir’s life in the Sierra was interrupted by an eastern trip to his 
old home and to Indianapolis. Muir consented to give a talk on the 
mountains and big trees of California at my father’s home before a 
number of invited guests. Although I was only a boy like my young 
friend Glen Dawson, Muir’s visit and talk at our home made a deep 
impression upon me. I am sure that we all, both grown-up people 
and children, realized that John Muir was a great man—unlike any 
man we had ever known before. His language was simple and easily 
understood by a child, and yet had a charm for the most highly 
educated. 

Years passed before I saw John Muir again. During the years 
which had elapsed, he had carried on extensive explorations on the 
Pacific Coast and in Alaska. On my return to California from India, 
in 1892, I made a pilgrimage to John Muir’s ranch near Martinez. 
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Muir had only recently returned from an expedition to Alaska, and, 
though but fifty-four years of age at this time, he showed by the lines 
in his face and his general appearance that he had endured and suf- 
fered great hardships and privations. He was glad, however, to make 
the sacrifice that these trips entailed and did not complain, and re- 
ferred to it once in this way, saying, “I have made a tramp of my- 
self; I have gone hungry and cold; I have left bloody trails on sharp 
ice peaks to see the wonders of earth.” 

In spite of the deep lines in his face, Mr. Muir’s personal appear- 
ance was most attractive. He was above the average in height, slen- 
der, lithe, and active as an Indian. His eyes were as clear and blue 
as California skies; his head was well shaped and covered with curly 
brown hair. He was modest in telling of his adventures—adventures 
which must have tried the soul of the bravest man. No woman could 
have been more tender than he, particularly to animals. He even 
went so far as to express regret for having killed a rattlesnake, say- 
ing that he hoped the Lord would forgive him for taking the life of 
a creature loved only by its Maker. 

The family at this time consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Muir and their 
two young daughters, Wanda and Helen. Occasionally at the table 
were his brother David and wife, who lived on the upper part of the 
ranch, or friends from San Francisco, Oakland, or Berkeley. 

Muir’s study, or den, was on the second floor, in the front of the 
house. He was allowed to have his own way in this particular room 
and no one dared to put it in order. It was so full of his books, 
manuscripts, and sketches that it was difficult to find a chair unoc- 
cupied. Muir appreciated the best in art, as was evidenced by the 
pictures on the walls. I particularly recall a fine painting by Wil- 
liam Keith on the wall to the right as one entered the study. Mr. 
Muir showed me many sketches of his recent Alaskan trip, and I 
realized that he was no mean artist himself. In fact, Muir was very 
versatile, a man learned in more than one branch of science, particu- 
larly in botany and geology, pre-eminent in his specialty of glaciers, 
a naturalist, a poet who wrote no verse, a great prose writer, a won- 
derful conversationalist, a natural-born story-teller, a successful 
farmer and fruit-grower, and an inventor of considerable ability. 

Like Dr. Samuel Johnson, John Muir never appeared to better 
advantage than in conversation, but unfortunately he did not have 
a Boswell to preserve his sayings for posterity. It was a rare privi- 
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lege to be included in a group in which Muir was a member. As one 
friend, in describing Muir’s descriptive powers, puts it, “Our fore- 
heads felt the wind and rain.” Years ago it was my good fortune to 
be a visitor in the House of Commons, before Gladstone had retired 
to private life. An interesting debate was going on. Balfour had 
spoken on the bill—there was a pause—then the venerable figure of 
England’s great Prime Minister, William E. Gladstone, rose in his 
place—immediately there was a dead silence. Then on every side of 
me I heard, “Hush! The old man is going to speak.” So it was at 
Muir’s table; whenever the great man was willing to talk, we were 
all glad to be quiet and listen. 

Muir was even more delightful and entertaining in the out-of- 
doors than he was about the dining-table or in his study. I soon dis- 
covered that one must be accurate in statement of facts. One day I 
told Mr. Muir that I was thankful to be in California, to escape the 
thunder and lightning storms of India, and I described one particu- 
lar storm in Calcutta where nearly a foot of water fell in one night 
and one could lie in bed and view the statues to British soldiers and 
statesmen on the Maidan by flashes of lightning. He replied, “Then 
you have never been in the High Sierra, if you think that we have 
no electrical storms in California.” Mr. Muir gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of a violent electrical storm which he experienced in the High 
Sierra when a terrific bolt of lightning struck a lofty pine in front 
of him, splitting it from top to bottom and throwing out the pieces 
like spokes of a wagon-wheel. 

At another time, while walking with Muir in his cherry orchard, 
I ventured the remark that all the cherries are alike on these trees 
and are Royal Anne cherries. “No, I would not say that. True, they 
are known commercially as Royal Anne cherries, but in reality the 
cherries on no two trees in the orchard are alike. They all differ to 
some extent in size, color, texture, shape, and flavor, as you will dis- 
cover when you examine them closely.” 

While a party of us were walking over the ranch one day with 
Muir, some one called his attention to a vigorous young oak tree in 
the vineyard which was robbing the grape-vines near it of necessary 
nourishment. The vines were sickly in appearance and bearing 
poorly. Muir stood looking at the tree and vines for a few moments 
and then said, “As a farmer, I think that I would be justified in 
removing this tree.”” Knowing Muir’s love of trees, we were all just 
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a little shocked to hear him say this. It proved to us all, however, 
that Muir was eminently sane in these matters and by no means 
fanatical in his love of the beautiful in nature. I may add for the 
benefit of all tree-lovers that, so far as I know, Mr. Muir never car- 
ried out his threat of digging out that offending oak tree. 

The poetry in Muir’s soul constantly expressed itself in his writ- 
ings and conversation. My cousin, Katherine Merrill Graydon, spent 
several months on Mr. Muir’s ranch teaching his children, Wanda 
and Helen. Later she secured a position in the Oakland High School, 
living at the home of Professor McChesney, principal of the school. 
While planning a party one day, she decided to surprise her guests 
with some of the delicious peaches from the Muir ranch. She wrote 
to Mr. Muir for the peaches. The peaches came, but with them a note 
from Mr. Muir in which he said, “Why, Katherine, you might as 
well have asked me to send you a box of dewdrops as to send you a 
box of peaches and expect them to arrive in the same condition that 
you had them on the ranch.” 

In speaking of India, I told Mr. Muir of the great banyan tree in 
the botanical gardens of Calcutta, under the boughs of which a regi- 
ment of soldiers could assemble without crowding, of the mango and 
jack-fruit trees, of the deodar and teak wood—of the hundreds of 
varieties of orchids shown every winter in the annual flower show in 
Calcutta. I asked Mr. Muir if he had ever seen any orchids on his 
travels up and down the coast. “Yes,” he replied; “I met two very 
rare and beautiful species of orchids in the wilds of British Colum- 
bia.” I asked him to tell me their names. Mr. Muir answered, 
“Hush! we won’t mention their names, for so rare were they, so deli- 
cate, so fragile, and so altogether lovely, that even to pronounce their 
names might frighten them away.” 

I am sure that you will pardon me for being proud of the fact that 
I was a member of Mr. Muir’s household when the Sierra Club was 
born. I recall the day in the summer of 1892 when Mr. Muir re- 
turned from San Francisco and announced to us all at the supper- 
table that the Sierra Club had been organized and that he had been 
chosen its first president. I had never seen Mr. Muir so animated 
and happy before. 

According to the testimony of Lincoln himself, he admits that the 
happiest day in his life was not, as one might think, when he was 
elected to Congress, or became president of the United States, or 
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signed the emancipation proclamation, or when he brought the Civil 
War to a successful conclusion, but, on the contrary, it dated back 
to the Black Hawk War, when Illinois was on our western frontier. 
The settlers had gathered together from far and near to take steps 
to protect their homes from attack by the Indians. The question of a 
leader came up, and, without a word being said or a vote being 
taken, the sturdy pioneers formed in a circle about the tall form of 
the future war president, and Lincoln realized that he had been 
elected captain. 

I know not how the election of John Muir as president of the- 
Sierra Club was conducted, but doubtless it was quite as informal 
and unanimous as that of Lincoln as captain of his company. As in 
Lincoln’s case, it was not Muir’s success as an author, or the honors 
that were conferred upon him in this country and abroad, that gave 
him the keenest pleasure, but the happiest day in his life, I venture 
to say, was the day in San Francisco in the summer of 1892, when he 
found himself the center of a devoted and loyal group of citizens 
who organized themselves into the Sierra Club and made him 
president. 

Up to that time, Muir had been waging a continuous war against 
selfish commercial interests which would exploit and destroy the 
forests and beautiful regions of our state and nation, fighting in his 
early years in the state, almost alone, with his back to the wall—yes, 
with his back against the granite walls of the Sierra which he loved 
so well. Is it any wonder, then, that Muir saw in the Sierra Club, 
the crystallization of the dreams and labor of a lifetime, an organi- 
zation which would carry on the good work for generations yet to 
come? But an organization is only what its members make it. Our 
great leader, after a long life of public service and self-sacrifice, has 
fallen, like some giant Sequoia sempervirens which has gone down 
before the storm. But, as there springs up around the base of the red- 
wood a circle of vigorous young trees to take its place, so, my friends 
and fellow members, it devolves upon us to close in and fill up the 
breach in our ranks caused by the loss of our gallant leader. As we 
are gathered here abeut the camp-fire under the stars and beneath 
the shadow of these lofty lodgepole pines, let us here and now re- 
solve to be more worthy disciples of this inspiring man. 
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ROM Owens Valley the Sierra Nevada appears as a great ser- 

rated wall, its summits rising eight to ten thousand feet above 
the floor of the valley, or six to eight thousand feet above their actual 
bases. For a distance of some eighty miles along the range no road 
crosses its crest, and trails that do so are comparatively few. To the 
mountaineer, however, scores of interesting ascents up its steep es- 
carpment are offered, starting from the base itself or from points far 
up the gorges that furrow its steep face or from other points only a 
short distance west of the divide. These climbs from Owens Valley 
afford the quickest way of entering the High Sierra, as the summit 
can be crossed within a day after leaving the valley. 

The most southerly route starts from a point a few miles below 
Lone Pine and leads up to Cottonwood Lakes and Army Pass. By 
this route one may easily climb Mount Langley, the most southerly 
of the 14,000-foot peaks of the Sierra Nevada. 

Much more interesting to the mountaineer, however, is the Mount 
Whitney Trail. After ascending Lone Pine Creek a few miles it 
swings to the southwest, climbs to Whitney Pass, and then follows 
the western slope of a ridge to Mount Whitney, several miles distant. 
As the Whitney Pass portion of the trail is in poor condition, it is 
perhaps best to abandon it at an elevation of about 12,000 feet and 
strike directly westward across the ridge running southward from 
Mount Whitney, just south of Mount Muir, and again meet the trail 
a hundred feet or so down the western slope. This ascent of Mount 
Whitney from the east is more interesting and at the same time more 
arduous than that from the west. Lone Pine Cafion is one of the most 
beautiful on the eastern side of the Sierra, and the camping-places 
on the upper lakes are surrounded by sublimely rugged scenery. The 
climb itself, although without special mountaineering difficulties un- 
der usual summer conditions, nevertheless requires some endurance. 
In winter and early spring it entails a great deal of snow, and occa- 
sionally some ice-climbing. 
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From a base camp at the lakes other worth-while ascents are pos- 
sible. From it one can readily climb Mount Mallory and Mount 
Irvine, and by crossing intervening ridges one can even ascend 
Mount Le Conte and Lone Pine Peak, although these are more acces- 
sible from the head of the South Fork of Lone Pine Creek. Other 
lesser nearby peaks are of interest, both on account of the excellent 
rock-climbing that they afford and on account of the superb views 
from their summits, especially views of Mount Whitney and Mount 
Russell. Mount Russell itself can also be scaled by working one’s 
way up to it from Lone Pine Creek at an elevation of about 8000 
feet, but this is an arduous trip, requiring both endurance and moun- 
taineering skill. 

The next trail to the north is the one that crosses Shepherd and 
Junction passes. As one winds along it he obtains magnificent views 
of the great cathedral-like north face of Mount Williamson—one of 
the most imposing sights east of the crest of the Sierra. It is espe- 
cially imposing when the evening rays of the sun stream across the 
high passes, gilding its lofty summit with exquisite hues, at first 
amber, then orange, and finally rose. From a base camp at an eleva- 
tion of about 10,000 feet, Williamson, Tyndall, Keith, and Junction 
are accessible. Of these ascents, that of Williamson is really diffi- 
cult; those of Tyndall and Keith comparatively easy; that of Junc- 
tion Peak somewhat difficult near the summit. 

A few miles farther north, directly west of Independence, is the 
Kearsarge Trail. It is the best on the eastern slope of the Sierra. 
From it University and several other worth-while peaks are readily 
scalable in summer, and can at times be climbed in winter without 
excessive hardship. The ascent of University Peak is possible from a 
group of lakes at its northern base at an altitude of some 10,500 feet 
above sea-level. The route is up a steep rocky slope, several thousand 
feet in length, to the eastern end of a knife-edge which can be fol- 
lowed to the highest point of the mountain with comparative ease. 
The view from the summit is excellent in summer, magnificent al- 
most beyond description in winter. Mount Gould, immediately to the 
north of Kearsarge Pass, is very accessible from it during summer, 
and with proper snow conditions can be climbed without great dif- 
ficulty in winter. The panorama of snow-clad mountains seen from 
it during the latter season is unusually splendid. 

But the most accessible peak of the Sierra above 12,000 feet in ele- 
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vation is Kearsarge Peak. By availing oneself of south slopes and 
wind-swept ridges, its summit can be reached when other peaks are 
almost unscalable. It commands a fine prospect along the crest to 
Mount Williamson and across it to the Kings-Kern Divide, with all 
its serrated ruggedness rendered doubly impressive in winter by an 
abundance of snow. Independence Peak, although less than 12,000 
feet in elevation, is also an interesting climb and affords a striking 
view of the east face of University Peak and of the sawlike ridges 
to the south of it. 

Within the next ten or twelve miles north are trails that lead over 
Baxter, Sawmill, and Taboose passes. Although all of these are 
worth visiting, no first-rate mountains are accessible directly from 
them. 

A few miles farther in the same direction a road from Big Pine 
leads up to Glacier Lodge, altitude 8000 feet, and thence a trail con- 
tinues to Big Pine Lakes, 9000 feet to 11,000 feet and higher. Both 
for scenery and for climbing this is one of the choicest regions of the 
eastern Sierra. Here a great amphitheater of jagged mountains, with 
a series of glaciers clinging to their northern flanks, rises in impres- 
sive majesty, culminating in elevations of over 14,000 feet in the 
Palisades and Mount Sill. To the mountaineer this region offers 
numerous attractive ascents. From the second lake he can ascend 
Temple Crag (formerly known as Mount Alice), one of the most 
beautiful crags in all the Sierra Nevada. Although it has been scaled 
but three times, it can scarcely be called a hazardous ascent for one 
accustomed to rock-climbing. The view of the Palisades from its 
summit is one that cannot be forgotten. From the upper lakes, eight 
or ten interesting ascents can be made. By crossing the Palisade 
Glacier, anyone skilled in rock work can climb Mount Sill. This in- 
volves the scaling of a five-hundred-foot wall sufficiently difficult to 
render it attractive to an experienced mountaineer. North of Mount 
Sill is an unnamed crag which, although it has been climbed but 
once, is comparatively easy to scale and affords one of the best views 
obtainable of the Palisade amphitheater. Neither the Middle Pali- 
sade nor the North Palisade has been climbed from the glacier at its 
base. 

The next mountain to the north of the North Palisade is Mount 
Winchell. It also has been climbed on but three occasions, but de- 
serves to be better known both because it is a beautiful and striking 
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peak and because it offers a thrilling but safe climb. To the north of 
Mount Winchell is Agassiz Needle. No great difficulty is encoun- 
tered in ascending it from the glacier, and it has been scaled once up 
its northeastern face, but this is a rather hazardous route. The pano- 
rama visible from its summit is so fine that it is surprising it has not 
been climbed more frequently both from the glacier and from the 
west. 

In addition to these there are other lower but worth-while climbs. 
Few portions of the Sierra equal and perhaps none surpasses this in 
rugged and majestic alpine scenery. In combination of jagged peaks 
and steeply shelving glaciers it is indeed the finest in the Sierra. To 
those fond of snow-clad mountains, either because of their scenery 
or because of their climbing opportunities, it is especially attractive 
in spring and early summer. With properly nailed shoes and an ice- 
axe or alpenstock one can readily traverse the glaciers and the snow- 
buried declivities, in fact can more easily do so at this time than 
later in the season, when the glacier becomes rough and the rocky 
slopes are denuded of snow. The lakes provide excellent camping- 
places, and from them one never wearies of viewing the stately sub- 
limity of the Palisades, with their dark craggy summits towering 
aloft from bases swathed in glacial ice and thrown into fine perspec- 
tive by an intervening basin. The lakes themselves are attractive and 
varied in character. Some lie exposed in open pine-clad basins, 
others are deeply ensconced in picturesque rocky settings. 

West from Bishop a road follows Bishop Creek to an elevation of 
about 7500 feet, where it divides, one branch going up to the South 
Fork of Bishop Creek in the direction of Bishop Pass, the other up 
the North Fork toward Piute Pass. From the former one can readily 
cross Bishop Pass and camp in Dusy Basin, whence several attrac- 
tive climbs can be made. From the pass itself Agassiz Needle is 
easily ascended, there being no mountaineering difficulties whatever 
in an approach from this side. Mount Winchell can be scaled by 
passing through a notch to the right of Agassiz Needle to the Pali- 
sade side and thence southeastward across the glacier to the east 
face. 

The Dusy Basin is unique as a camping-place. At timber-line 
few spots in the Sierra equal it in bleak rockiness. Agassiz Needle, 
Mount Winchell, and a shoulder of the North Palisade rise in sheer 
cliffs, while the upper portion of the basin itself consists largely of 
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naked undulating gray granite varied by rock-bordered lakes, which 
in certain lights appear almost as gray as the granite itself. 

From the North Fork, at Lake Sabrina, an interesting region is 
made accessible by a trail that zigzags up to Blue Lake—one of a 
number of beautiful azure lakes that nestle in a great mountain 
amphitheater. Here are fascinating views of the peaks to the east of 
Evolution Basin, the most striking being the view of the slender 
pyramid of Mount Haeckel with several similar mountains grouped 
about it. From here, too, one sees to advantage the sheer wall of 
Mount Darwin’s eastern face. Little climbing has been done in this 
district. By following the road to its termination one comes to the 
Piute Trail, which crosses the pass of the same name and descends 
into Humphreys Basin. For the mountaineer the major attraction of 
this region is Mount Humphreys. To those fond of rock-climbing it 
will always be one of the most alluring of the high peaks of the 
Sierra. Its peculiarly forbidding, almost sinister aspect, as it towers 
in solitary grandeur above the desolate basin at its base, seems to 
hurl a challenge to the adventurous mountaineer. There is also a 
fascination in the very basin itself, with its wide outlook and its 
rolling treeless expanse of bare glaciated rock and grassy meadow— 
snow-fields in early summer. 

To the northwest of Bishop another road crosses Round Valley 
and follows Pine Creek to an altitude of about 7000 feet. From that 
point one can climb Mount Tom, a peak built on gentler and more 
conventional lines than Mount Humphreys, less of a challenge to 
the mountaineer, but a beautiful mountain and the favorite of those 
who live in the upper portion of Owens Valley. Its symmetry of form 
and richness of coloring please every eye. Its ascent is largely a long 
trudge up shaly slopes, varied near the summit by an easily travers- 
able knife-edge several hundred yards in length. A magnificent view 
awaits one at the summit. 

The above sketch is by no means a complete account of the pos- 
sibilities of the interesting climbs of the Sierra Nevada feasible from 
Owens Valley as a starting-point. It merely touches what appears to 
the writer to be some of the most accessible and most worth-while 
among them. One could spend many seasons in climbing and explor- 
ing the Sierra from Owens Valley and still not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of exploration and mountaineering. 








TELESCOPE PEAK FROM DEATH VALLEY 
By Nem C. Wrson 
- 


ESERT mountaineering, too, has fascination. Where on the 

face of the globe, for instance, can you start up a really high 
mountain from a base camp below sea-level except in Death Valley? 
Telescope Peak stands 11,045 feet above the sea and 11,300 feet 
above Death Valley. 

In the pliocene age, twelve to twenty million years ago, a pleasant 
fresh-water lake sparkled in southeastern California. Geologic evi- 
dence says it rippled over an area two hundred miles long, north to 
south, by ninety miles wide. The climate was moist. Fossilized wood 
is found there today. But something lifted up and narrowed the 
walls of the basin. Aridity set in. The pleasant lake dried up. An- 
other antic of the earth’s crust dropped the bottom of the basin below 
sea-level. Mighty mountain ranges held off the sea, however, and do 
so today. So the dry trough remains: a sink of perdition, lowest spot 
on the Western Hemisphere, and in summer one of the most fateful 
regions on all this sunny planet. Its area of central dread is a stretch 
of sand, salt, dry mud, and pebble, about ten to twenty miles wide 
by fifty miles long. This stretch, with its enclosing mountains, has 
probably trapped and broken one or more adventurers every year 
since ’49 days. Yet this lethal vale, so pleasant in winter and so 
grim in summer, has a curious beauty. Go there once, and you will 
understand. For eight months of the year you can drive in com- 
fortably, with lots of motorists for company. Two good hotels await 
you. But after the first of May life largely departs. The thermometer 
goes humming up to incredible figures. 

It occurred to Horace H. Breed, Bestor Robinson, Harrison C. 
Ryker, and the writer that the week-end of May 30th could be de- 
voted to a novel enterprise—that of being set adrift in Death Valley 
and compelled to climb out. The point chosen, Tule Spring, is 260 
feet below sea-level and is right near the base of Telescope Peak. 
It appealed to us to try straight for the summit of the mountain. If 
we got up there, we would have a peak as high as Mcunt Hood under 
our feet, the lowest spot in the hemisphere on the east side of us, and 
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DEADMAN CANON, ROARING RIVER 
Photograph by Herbert P. Rankin 
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the highest point in forty-eight states—Mount Whitney—visible on 
the west. 

To the Panamints, which are from 5000 to 9000 feet high, Tele- 
scope Peak stands as a steeple to a church roof. It was our intention 
to strike first for this roof, then for the peak. This would be done by 
moving up a long buttress that springs from Death Valley and joins 
the main rooftree at about 8500 feet. Such a route would give the 
maximum of breeze, if any, and the minimum of leg work, where 
minimum would still be plenty. Strategy called for putting as many 
contours as possible beneath us by starlight, and as many more as 
possible before sunrise next day. There was no moon. Each pedes- 
trian carried a light blanket, a little food, and a big canteen. He 
would have carried Lake Tahoe if feasible. 

The evening star hung brilliant and the Panamints loomed black 
when we struck out. Norman Clyde, in charge of motor transport, 
waved us adieu at Tule Spring. It was his self-denial in forgoing 
the climb that enabled the rest of us to carry out our plans. Close by 
this spot the pioneer Jayhawkers who named Death Valley had 
awaited death or rescue seventy-seven years before. How many 
parched nomads, we wondered, had gazed up at those heights and 
cursed them with swollen tongues ? However, the cars were soon gone 
and there stood the wall. 

Within a mile of Tule Spring the trackless desert floor became 
rock-strewn and gully-cut. Here many a cloudburst had rushed pell- 
mell from the bleak mountains. In and out of these gullies we 
pushed and stumbled, weaving frantic beams with our flashlights, 
but driving a fairly accurate course until 11 p.m. We had made 1700 
feet upward, by Breed’s pocket aneroid. We were up again at four 
o’clock and driving onward, breakfastless. Gray dawn was just 
coloring the Funeral Mountains opposite. The next three hours were 
a succession of toiling upward on rolling rocks, sliding back, and 
noting a net gain of inches. But when we paused we had made 3000 
feet more of height. We ate cold beans and pineapple on our moun- 
tain balcony in happy knowledge that Death Valley lay nearly a 
mile below. Each man was more than eager to contribute weight out 
of his pack to this repast. 

From Death Valley the afternoon before this eastern face of the 
Panamints had looked bare as a chimney. But now we discovered 
a surprising covering of creosote bushes and sturdy sage; later, very 
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occasionally, the brilliant desert poppy; and finally the mountain 
aster. Numerous miners’ monuments showed that adventurous claim- 
stakers had been all over these hills. A jack-rabbit went bounding 
before our approach. A buzzard circled over us. At 6000 feet we met 
a stunted juniper. Now we knew we were among friends; we had 
passed the zone of hazard. A thousand feet higher those tough 
juniper mountaineers became plentiful, some specimens standing 
thirty feet high. A thick-needled pine was also encountered. 

At noon we stumbled to the main axis of the mountain. To the 
south of us, 2500 feet above, with two rises intervening, loomed our 
final peak. We thought we might reach it in a couple of hours. It 
was to cost us four hours and a half. Ryker, whose feet had been 
hurt in the war, went on alone down the west side of the Panamints 
at this point, knowing that he would find our companions in Wild- 
rose Cajion with the waiting cars. He had conquered the main ridge, 
that vast wall which had been the despair of many a desert wanderer, 
and he had suffered great agony with admirable fortitude. 

As the remaining three pushed on for the beckoning snow-patch 
on top of Telescope, we had all Death Valley two miles below on our 
left, and the great Whitney range, gleaming with snow, fifty-five 
miles off to the right. Now indeed we were on the rooftop of the des- 
est. We were surrounded farther to north and east by other ranges: 
the White Mountains, Last Chance Range, Grapevine Mountains, 
Specter Range, Black Mountains, Skeleton Hills. Off to the south- 
west were the San Bernardino and San Gabriel mountains of south- 
ern California. And straight below, on either side, sprawled the vast 
desert. 

Telescope Peak has been climbed several times from camps on its 
western side, but we have not heard of previous ascents from the 
east. The three who reached the summit at 5:30 that afternoon wrote 
“Climbed May 29, 1927, from Death Valley,” put the note in a 
tobacco-can under a cairn on the highest (southern) tip, and set 
about getting down as fast as possible during the remaining daylight. 
It took this weary member of the party until nine o’clock to reach 
the saddle where reposed our knapsacks and where Robinson, who 
had gone ahead, had built a fire. Here tired nature called halt. We 
had made, with ups and downs, a net climb of 11,600 feet since 
dawn. 

This, our final bivouac on the Panamints, was about 9000 feet 
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directly over Death Valley. Once in the night I awoke and looked 
down. The dry, saline course of the Amargosa River, which enters 
Death Valley south of the Funeral Mountains, was clearly outlined 
under the stars, down there in our Valley of Dread. It is a luminous 
winding scar, this river that never runs: a livid scar, ghostly, inscru- 
table. 

Morning found us rapidly descending the western side of the 
Panamints. Reliable Clyde was waiting with h:s car. We had par- 
taken of neither supper nor breakfast. Mid-morning found us at the 
town of Trona, where there is a groaning lunch-counter; and the 
proprietor of it made his life’s mistake by undertaking to fill up 
your humble correspondent for six bits flat. 


NAMING DEATH VALLEY 


Just as we were ready to leave and return to camp we took off 
our hats, and then overlooking the scene of so much trial, suffer- 
ing and death spoke the thought uppermost, saying: “Good-bye, 
Death Valley!” then faced away and made our steps toward 
camp. Ever after this, in speaking of this long and narrow valley 
over which we had crossed into its nearly central part, and on 
the edge of which the lone camp was made for so many days, it 
was called Death Valley. 

Many accounts have been given to the world as to the origin 
of the name and by whom it was thus designated, but ours were 
the first visible footsteps, and we the party which named it the 
saddest and most dreadful name that came to us first from its 


memories. 
WILLIAM LEWIS MANLY 
“DEATH VALLEY IN '49”’ 








EARLY MINING EXCITEMENTS EAST OF YOSEMITE 
By Cart P. Russert, U. S. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
o 


REQUENTLY each summer Yosemite hikers who reach the 

Sierra crest within the national park come upon the remains of 
little “cities” near the mountaintops. Time and again these “discov- 
eries” are reported at the Yosemite Museum, and information re- 
garding their origin is solicited. Fortunately, some material on this 
subject was gathered when the human history exhibits were organ- 
ized for the Yosemite Museum. Recently, at the request of the Sierra 
Club, further researches have been made into the matter, and now 
the National Park Service welcomes the opportunity to answer here 
these questions, and at the same time contribute something to a neg- 
lected chapter of California history. Because the story of these de- 
serted towns, now within the boundaries of Yosemite National Park, 
is so interwoven with the story of the Mono mining affairs in general, 
this article will of necessity take some account of the events of the 
Mono basin immediately east of Yosemite. 

The first white men to visit the Mono country were undoubtedly 
the American trappers, followed shortly afterward by the explorers 
and immigrants. The first records of mineral finds in this region, 
however, are those that pertain to Lieutenant Tredwell Moore’s 
Indian-fighting expedition to the Yosemite in 1852. 

A year after the discovery of Yosemite Valley by the Mariposa 
Battalion, a party of prospectors who found their way into it were 
attacked by the supposedly quieted Yosemite Indians. Two members 
of the party were killed and the survivors fled to Coarse Gold Gulch, 
where their experiences were recounted to the already inflamed min- 
ers, to whom Indian treachery was well known. The commander of 
the regular army garrison at Fort Miller was notified of these events 
and a detachment of the Second Infantry under Lieutenant Moore 
was dispatched to Yosemite in June, 1852. A few Indians were cap- 
tured in Yosemite and shot. Tenaya’s scouts undoubtedly witnessed 
this execution, and the members of the tribe fled to their Piute allies 
at Mono Lake. The soldiers pursued the fleeing Indians by way of 
Tenaya Lake and Bloody Cafion. Failing to discover the Yosemites, 
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Photograph reproduced by courtesy of Yosemite Museum 
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they explored the region north and south of Bloody Cafion and found 
some promising mineral deposits. In August they returned to Tu- 
olumne Soda Springs and then made their way back to Mariposa by 
a route that passed south of the Yosemite Valley. Their trail is indi- 
cated on the accompanying chart. 

Upon arrival at Mariposa they exhibited samples of their gold dis- 
coveries. This created the usual “excitement,” and Lee Vining, with 
a party of companions, hastened to visit the region to prospect. Lee- 
vining Cafion, through which the Tioga Road now passes, was 
named for the leader of this party.* These first miners, with a few 
others, continued to work in the Mono region, apparently unthought 
of by their former associates west of the Sierra. 

John B. Trask, in his report on mines and mining in California, 
made to the legislature of California in 1855, says: “In my report of 
last year, it was stated that the placer ranges were at that time known 
to extend nearly to the summit ridge of the mountains; but this year 
it has been ascertained that they pass beyond the ridge and are now 
found on the eastern declivity, having nearly the same altitude as 
those occurring on the opposite side. Within the past season, many of 
these deposits have been examined, and thus far are found to be 
equally productive with those of similar ranges to the west, and, with 
a favorable season ensuing, they will be largely occupied.” Trask’s 
statements were probably based on reports of the work done by Lee 
Vining’s party. 

At any rate, in 1857 it became known among the miners of the 
Mother Lode that rich deposits had been found at “Dogtown” and 
Monoville, and a rush from the Tuolumne mines resulted. The Mono 
Trail from Big Oak Flat, through Tamarack Flat, Tenaya Lake, 
Tuolumne Meadows, and Bloody Cajion, following in general an old 
Indian route, was blazed at this time and came into great use. The 
Sonora Pass route was used also, and it was over this trail that the 
discoverer of the famous Bodie district, later to become the center of 
all Mono mining, made his way. 

Were we to write of the more important Mono events in their 
chronological order, the Monoville work of 1852-57 would find first 
place. Later discoveries and developments were then made in the fol- 
lowing order: f 

* See Notes and Correspondence, in this issue, pp. 83-85. 


t In addition to the specific references given in this chronology and elsewhere in this 
article, the following, besides containing sources of information, are of general interest: 
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1859—Bodie District discovered. (Mammoth City Herald, Wm. M. Barnes, 
editor, Nov. 22, 1879; Bodie and Esmeralda, by Joseph Wasson, 1878; 
The Chronicle, Bodie, Nov. 1, 1879.) 

1860—Esmeralda District (Aurora) organized. (Bodie and Esmeralda, by 
Joseph Wasson, 1878; Mining Laws of Esmeralda District, Mono Co., 
Calif, 1863.) 

1860—Sheepherder Mine (Tioga) found, but no district organized. (Homer 
Mining Index, Lundy, Sept. 19, 1881.) 

1863—Montgomery District, near Benton, organized. (Mono Weekly Mes- 
senger, Benton, Feb. 8, 1879.) 

1863—Bridgeport settled as a logging camp. (Mono County, California: Land 
of Promise, by F. W. McIntosh, 1908.) 

1865—Town of Benton founded. (Mono Weekly Messenger, Benton, Feb. 8, 
1879.) 

1868—Sonora Pass wagon-road opened. (Bodie Standard, March 8, 1879.) 

1877—Lake District (Mammoth City) organized. (Mammoth City Herald, 
Dec. 27, 1879.) 

1878—Prescott District (north of Mammoth City) organized. (Complete 
Guide to Mono County Mines, by Joseph Wasson, 1879.) 

1878—Tioga District organized. (Bodie Daily Free Press, Dec. 29, 1880; Com- 
plete Guide to Mono County Mines, by Joseph Wasson, 1879.) 

1879—Bloody Cafion Mines found. (Mammoth City Herald, Aug. 27, 1879.) 

1879—Homer Mining District (Lundy) organized. (Mammoth City Herald, 
Sept. 24, 1879.) 

1880—Mono Mills (sawmills south of Mono Lake) put in operation. (Mono 
County, California: Land of Promise, by F. W. McIntosh, 1908.) 

1881—Bodie-Mono Mills railroad built. (Homer Mining Index, Nov. 26, 
1881.) 

1882—Tioga Road built from Crockers to Tioga. (Report of the Commission 
on Roads in Yosemite National Park, California, dated December 4, 1899, 
Senate Document 155, 56th Congress, 1st Session, 1900.) 


It is not our purpose, however, to write the history of Mono 
County, or even to make this a lengthy story of Mono mining-camps. 
Rather would we present a concise account of the origin of the relics 
found by Sierra enthusiasts, and, incidentally, tell something of 
Bodie’s astonishing romance. 

The name Tioga and the beautiful region which its mention sug- 


Eighth Annual Report of the State Mineralogist, California State Mining Bureau, 1888, 
(Mono County, by H. A. Whiting, pages 352-401); Bodie, Last of the Old-time Mining 
Camps, by Grant H. Smith, in California Historical Society Quarterly, vol. iv, no. 1, 
March, 1925; Early Years in Yosemite, by Carl P. Russell in California Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly, vol. v. no. 4. December, 1926; History of the Yosemite Region, by 
Ralph S. Kuykendall, in Handbook of Yosemite National Park, edited by Ansel F. Hall, 
1921; Bodie, Dead City of Mono, by Carl P. Russell, in Yosemite Nature Notes, vol. vi, 
no. 12, December 31, 1927. 
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gests are now familiar to thousands who annually drive over the 
famed route that bisects Yosemite National Park. The original loca- 
tion of the mineral deposit now known as the Tioga Mine was made 
in 1860. Consequently, it is here that our present chronicle of Yo- 
semite summit events should begin. In 1874, William Brusky, a 
prospector, came upon a prospect hole, shovel, pick, and an obliter- 
ated notice at this place. The notice indicated that the mine had been 
located as “The Sheepherder” in 1860. It was presumed by Brusky 
that the original locators were returning to Mariposa or Tuolumne 
from Mono Diggings, Bodie, or Aurora when they made the find. He 
flattered the claim by supposing that “the original locators probably 
perished, as it is not likely that they would abandon so promising a 
claim.” At any rate, he relocated the claim as the “Sheepherder.” 

In 1878, E. B. Burdick, Samuel Baker, and W. J. Bevan organ- 
ized the Tioga district. Most of the mines were owned by men of 
Sonora, although some eastern capital was interested. The district 
extended from King’s ranch, at the foot of Bloody Cafion, over the 
summit of the Sierra and down the Tuolumne River to Lembert’s 
Soda Springs. It was eight miles in extent from north to south. At 
one time there were 350 locations in the district. Bennetville (now 
called Tioga) was headquarters for the Great Sierra Mining Com- 
pany offices, which concern was operating the old Sheepherder as the 
“Tioga Mine.” 

The company apparently suffered from no lack of funds, and 
operations were launched on a grand scale. Great quantities of sup- 
plies and equipment were packed into the camp at enormous expendi- 
ture of labor and money. At first the place was accessible only via 
the Bloody Cajfion trail, and Mexican packers contracted to keep 
their pack animals active on this spectacular mountain highway. A 
trail was then built from the busy camp of Lundy, and that new 
route to Tioga proved most valuable. The Homer Mining Index of 
March 4, 1882, contains the following account of transporting heavy 
machinery up 4000 feet of almost vertical mountainside to Tioga 
in winter: 


TREMENDOUS TASK TRANSPORTING THE GREAT SIERRA MACHINERY 
Across THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS 

The transportation of 16,000 pounds of machinery across one of the 

highest and most rugged branches of the Sierra Nevada mountains 

in mid-winter, where no roads exist, over vast fields and huge em- 
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bankments of yielding snow and in the face of furious wind-storms 
laden with drifting snow, and the mercury dancing attendance on 
zero, is a task calculated to appall the sturdiest mountaineer; and yet 
J. C. Kemp, manager of the Great Sierra Consolidated Silver Com- 
pany of Tioga, is now engaged in such an undertaking, and with 
every prospect of perfect success at an early day—so complete has 
been the arrangement of details and so intelligently directed is every 
movement. The first ascent, from Mill Creek to the mouth of Lake 
Cajon, is 990 feet, almost perpendicular. From that point to the south 
end of Lake Oneida, a distance of about two miles, is a rise of 845 
feet—most of it in two hills aggregating half a mile in distance. The 
machinery will probably be hoisted straight up to the summit of 
Mount Warren ridge from the southwest shore of Lake Oneida, an 
almost vertical rise of 2160 feet. From the summit the descent will 
be made to Saddlebags Lake, thence down to and along Lee Vining 
Creek to the gap or pass in the dividing ridge between Lee Vining and 
Slate creeks, and from that point to Tunnel, a distance of about one 
mile, is a rise of about 800 feet—most of it in the first quarter of a 
mile. The machinery consists of an engine, boiler, air-compressor, 
Ingersoll drills, iron pipe, etc., for use in driving the Great Sierra 
tunnel. It is being transported on six heavy sleds admirably con- 
structed of hardwood. Another, or rather, a pair of bobsleds, accom- 
panies the expedition, the latter being laden with bedding, provisions, 
cooking utensils, etc. The heaviest load is 4200 pounds. Ten or 
twelve men, two mules, 4500 feet of one-inch Manila rope, heavy 
double block and tackle, and all the available trees along the route 
are employed in “snaking” the machinery up the mountain—the 
whole being under the immediate supervision of Mr. Kemp, who 
remains at the front and personally directs every movement. It is ex- 
pected that all the sleds will be got up into Lake Cafion today, and 
then the work will be pushed day and night, with two shifts of men. 
Meantime, the tunnel is being driven day and night, with three 
shifts of men under Jeff McClelland. 


Such difficulties prompted the Great Sierra Mining Company to 
construct the Tioga Road, that they might bring their machinery in 
from the west side of the Sierra. The road was completed in 1883 at 
a cost of $64,000. 

In 1884, one of those “financial disasters” which always seem to 
play a part in mining-camp history overtook the Great Sierra Mining 
Company, and all work was dropped. Records show that $300,000 
was expended at Tioga, and there is no evidence that their ore was 
ever milled. Now, we are told, heirs of the former owner are investi- 
gating the possibilities of a resumption of work. 

Yosemite hikers who have climbed into that interesting summit 
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region above Gaylor Lakes have no doubt pondered over the origin 
of the picturesque village of long-deserted rock cabins clustered 
about a deep mine shaft. This is the Mount Dana Summit Mine, one 
of the important locations of the Tioga District. Its owners were 
determined to operate in winter, as well as in summer. In the Homer 
Mining Index, Lundy, of October 30, 1880, we are told that the su- 
perintendent of this mine visited Lundy and employed skilled miners 
to spend the winter there. In December of the same year one of them 
descended to Bodie to obtain money with which to pay those miners. 
“He got tripped up on Bodie whisky and was drunk for weeks. Some 
of the miners returned to Lundy from the Summit Mine. The dis- 
tance is but seven miles, but they were two days making the trip and 
suffered many hardships.” Later F. W. Pike took charge of the Sum- 
mit Mine, but no record appears to have been handed down on the 
final demise of the camp. 

Another camp of the main range of the Sierra that received much 
notice and actually produced great wealth was Lundy, located but a 
few miles north of Tioga. Prior to 1879 W. J. Lundy was operating 
a sawmill at the head of Lundy Lake. His product helped to supply 
Bodie’s enormous demand for timber. In the spring of 1879 William 
D. Wasson took his family to Mill Cafion, near Lundy Lake, and 
engaged in prospecting. He was followed by C. H. Nye and L. L. 
Homer, who located rich veins of ore. J. G. McClinton, of Bodie, 
investigated and was persuaded by what he found to bring capital to 
the new camp at once. Homer District was organized at Wasson’s 
residence at Emigrant Flat, in Mill Creek Cafion, September 15, 
1879. Prior to this time the region was included in the Tioga Dis- 
trict, but because the books of the Tioga recorder were kept at an in- 
convenient point, a new district was formed. L. L. Homer, for whom 
the district was named, bowed down by “financial troubles,” com- 
mitted suicide in San Francisco a few months later. 

It is worthy of mention that in 1881 the Sierra Telegraph Com- 
pany extended its line from Lundy to Yosemite Valley, where it 
made connection with Street’s line to Sonora. 

A trail was built from Tioga over the divide from Leevining 
Cafion into Lake Cafion, thence down Mill Creek Cafion to Lundy. 
In 1881 Archie Leonard, renowned as a Yosemite guide and ranger, 
put on a ten-horse saddle train between Lundy and Yosemite. The 
trip was made in a day and a half and the fare was $8.00 one way. 
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Reports of the State Mining Bureau indicate that something like 
$3,000.900 was taken from the May Lundy Mine. The town of 
Lundy proved to be substantial for many years, and the Homer Min- 
ing Index, printed there, is the best of all the newspapers that were 
produced in the ephemeral camps of Mono. Something of tke spirit 
of mining-camp journalism may be gathered from the following note 
taken from a December, 1850, number of the Index: 

The Index wears a cadaverous aspect this week. It is the unavoid- 
able result of a concatenation of congruous circumstances. The boss 
has gone to Bodie on special business. The devil has been taking 
medicine, so that his work at the case has been spasmodic and jerky. 
The printing office is open on all sides and the snow flies in wherever 
it pleases. In the morning everything is frozen solid. Then we thaw 
things out and the whole concern is deluged with drippings. It is 
hard to set type under such conditions. When the office is dry it is 
too cold to work. When it is warm the printer needs gum boots and 
oilskins. In fact, it has been a hell of a job to get this paper out. 

Like the other camps, Lundy is now defunct. The May Lundy 
Mine has not operated for some years, and the building of a dam has 
raised Lundy Lake so that a part of the townsite is submerged. 

Another old camp that many Yosemite fishermen and hikers come 
upon is the aggregation of dwellings about the “Golden Crown.” At 
the very head of Bloody Cafion, within Mono Pass, are to be found 
sturdily built log cabins in various stages of decay. From the Homer 
Mining Index it has been possible to glean occasional bits of infor- 
mation regarding this old camp. It is stated in an 1880 number of 
the Index that Fuller and Hayt (or Hoyt) discovered large ledges 
of antimonial silver there in 1879. The Mammoth City Herald of 
September 3, 1879, contains a glowing account of the wealth to be 
obtained from the “Golden Crown,” as the mine was christened, and 
predicts that thousands of men will be working at the head of Bloody 
Cafion within one year. 

The Mammoth City Herald of August 27, 1879, under the head- 
ing, “Something besides pleasure in store for Yosemite tourists,” 
contains the following enthusiastic letter regarding these prospects: 

Editor Herald, Sir: Knowing the interest you always take in 
latest discoveries, I write of a promising find lately made on the 
main range of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Among numerous new 
districts found by energetic prospectors, none are of such promise 
as those made in Bloody Cafion, on the headwaters of the Tuolumne 
River. The mines were found by O. Fuller & Company. The first lo- 
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cation (called the Golden Crown), located by Fuller & Company, 
deserves special notice. . . . Since the first discovery numerous loca- 
tions have been made, among them the Gem and the Mount Dana, 
located by Fuller & Company, Kalamazoo, New Brunswick, and 
New York, by W. A. Hoyt and Company, and the Ella Bloss, located 
by H. P. Brady & Company.—(Signed) Prospector. 

Other references reveal the fact that S. H. Crane and O. Hum- 
phreys were interested in the region, as well as the men mentioned 
above. In 1881 Fuller and Hoyt bonded their properties to New 
York operators, and no later reference is made to activity there. 

When one observes the great number of mining claims staked out 
throughout the summit region about White Mountain, Mount Dana, 
Mount Gibbs, and Kuna Peak, it is not surprising to learn that some 
Yosemite Valley business men ventured to engage in the gamble. 
Albert Snow, proprietor of the famous “La Casa Nevada” between 
Vernal and Nevada falls, owned a mine in Parker Cafion, and A. G. 
Black, of Black’s Hotel, owned the Mary Bee Mine on Mount Dana. 

Some twenty miles south of the Tioga District, in a high situation 
quite as spectacular in scenic grandeur as any of the camps of the 
main range of the Sierra, was Lake District, in which Mammoth and 
Pine City flourished for a time—a very brief time. 

In June of 1877, J. A. Parker, B. N. Lowe, B. S. Martin, and 
N. D. Smith located mineral deposits on Mineral Hill at an altitude 
of 11,000 feet. Lake District was organized here that same summer. 
Activity was not great until 1879, when great riches seemed in- 
evitable, and a rush of miners swelled the populations of Mammoth 
and Pine City. A mill was built for the reduction of ores that were 
not in sight, and two printing estabishments cut each other’s throats, 
the Mammoth City Herald, first on the ground, and the Mammoth 
City Times. 

For a time hope was high. J. S. French built a toll trail from 
Fresno to Mammoth City. French’s saddle trains met the Yosemite 
stages at Fresno Flats, and traveled to Basaw (or Beasore) Meadows, 
Little Jackass Meadows, Sheep Crossing, Cargyle Meadow, Reds 
Meadow, through Mammoth Pass, and then to Mammoth City, a dis- 
tance of fifty-four miles. Livestock to supply the Mammoth markets 
was driven from Fresno Flats over this trail, also. 

The first winter after propaganda had inveigled capital to take a 
chance on Mammoth, all activities persisted through the winter. Like 
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Looking south from above Gaylor Lakes. (The mine is not on Mount Dan 
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those hardy men who suffered the hardships of winter on Mount 
Dana, the inhabitants of Mammoth contended with great difficulties. 
The following item, copied from the Mammoth City Times of De- 
cember 27, 1879, will perhaps convey the tenor of the times as well 
as anything that might be written: 
Lost IN THE SNOW 
It will be remembered that the pony mail was due last Friday, and 
its non-arrival caused many conjectures as to the fate of the unfortu- 
nate rider, William Haines. The poor man was found last Thursday 
by Mr. Ballinger and a young man named Bowen, who left here last 
Wednesday morning on snowshoes, with the mail. Ballinger and 
Bowen found him half a mile north of Deadman’s Station, in the 
snow. He had spread his blankets and lain down to die. Haines had 
left King’s Station on Friday evening, while the storm was raging, 
hoping to be able to reach Deadman’s Station that night. The storm 
increasing in violence, he tied up the mule, made a fire, and camped. 
The next day he started for Deadman’s, leading the mule, but suc- 
ceeded only in accomplishing about half the distance. The next day 
he got but a few rods, camping that night without any fire. All this 
time he had not a mouthful to eat and his suffering can be imagined. 
When found, he had given up all hope of rescue, being almost un- 
able to move. His right arm was frozen solid, his left one being 
nearly as bad, and his left leg was frozen to his flannel drawers. 


Subsequent items in the Herald and Times divulge that the un- 
fortunate mail carrier was brought in to Mammoth City, where the 
local physician and surgeon amputated both of his hands and both 
of his feet. No statement appears of the final outcome. 

After the winter of 1879-1880, it became apparent that the Mam- 
moth enterprise was unwarranted. The mill, constructed with such 
optimism, was poorly built. Had it been mechanically perfect, the 
fate of the camp would have been no better, for the expected ore was 
not forthcoming. Mammoth was another of those camps which en- 
gulfed capital and produced little or nothing. In the winter of 1880- 

1881 the place closed up. 

Benton, Bodie, and Aurora are quite removed from the area likely 
to be reached by Sierra hikers, yet to close this account without some 
mention of their birth, growth, and death would be to omit some of 
the most important affairs of Monomining. The first settlement in the 
region immediately south of Mono was made by George W. Parker, 
who located the Adobe Meadows in 1860. In 1861 E. C. Kelty sent 
“Black” Taylor, a partner of the discoverer of Bodie District, to 
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winter some cattle in Hot Springs Valley, where he was killed by 
Indians. William McBride entered the region in 1863 and engaged 
in ranching. Float rock was found in October, 1863, by Robinson 
and Stuart in the foothills of the White Mountains, east of Benton. 
In February, 1864, these men organized the Montgomery District 
and succeeded in attracting some attention to their find. The region 
flourished for a season, but soon declined and became deserted. A 
few very rich deposits existed, but there seems to have been no con- 
tinuous permanent veins. 

“Cherokee Joe” found lead ore in a long, low granite hill which 
rises abruptly out of the valley west of the White Range, and it was 
here that Benton started in 1865. James Larne built the first house, 
and soon the camp became quite populous. Like the others, it at- 
tracted a printer, and for a time the Mono Weekly Messenger 
flaunted taunts at neighboring camps, and exploited the virtues and 
possibilities of Benton. Like the others, too, the camp failed and the 
printer moved, this time to Mammoth, where he founded the Mam- 
moth City Herald. 

When, in the late seventies, the turbulent town of Bodie was at- 
taining its reputation as a tough place, a newspaper of Truckee, 
California, quoted the small daughter in a Bodie-bound family as 
having offered the following prayer: “Good-by, God! I’m going to 
Bodie.” An editor of one of the several Bodie papers rejoined that 
the little girl had been misquoted. What she really said was, “Good, 
by God! I’m going to Bodie.” 

According to accounts printed when excitement at Bodie was high, 
the discoverer of the Bodie wealth, W. S. Body, came to California 
on the sloop “Matthew Vassar” in 1848. He had lived in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and there left a wife and six children. In No- 
vember, 1859, Body, Garraty, Doyle, Taylor, and Brodigan crossed 
Sonora Pass to test the Mono possibilities. On their way back to the 
west side of the mountains they dug into placer ground in a gulch 
on the east side of Silver Hill, one of those present pock-marked hills 
just above Bodie. 

The partners apparently remained on the ground and equipped 
themselves to work their claims. In March, 1860, Body and “Black” 
Taylor went to Monoville for supplies, and en route were overtaken 
by a severe snow-storm. Body became exhausted and Taylor at- 
tempted to carry him, but was forced to wrap a blanket around him 
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and leave him. Taylor returned to their cabin, obtained food, and 
then wandered about all night in a vain search for his companion. 
It was not until May that Body’s body was found, when it was 
buried on the west side of the black ridge southwest of the present 
town. Taylor’s fate has already been mentioned. 

Other miners came into the vicinity, and at a meeting, with E. 
Green presiding, “Body Mining District” was organized. Subsequent 
usage changed “Body” to “Bodie.” In the summer of 1860 pros- 
pectors located lodes a few miles north of Bodie that were destined 
to put the Bodie find “in the shade” for some years to come. This 
was the Aurora discovery, upon which the Esmeralda District, or- 
ganized in 1860, centered. Aurora forged ahead and became a wildly 
excited camp, but its bloody career was little more than a drunken 
orgy. The rich ores which had induced extravagance and wild specu- 
lation disappeared when shafts had been sunk about one hundred 
feet, and the “excitement” came to a sudden end. 

It is worthy of note that the first board of county supervisors of 
the county of Mono met in Aurora, June 13, 1861. By 1864 it was 
discovered that the camp was some miles within the state of Nevada, 
so Bridgeport was named the county seat. Just before the move was 
made a substantial courthouse had been built in Aurora, and the old 
building still stands. E. A. Sherman, first editor of the Esmeralda 
Star of Aurora, journeyed to the eastern states prior to 1863-1864, 
and took with him a fifty-pound specimen of rich Aurora ore. This 
chunk of rock had been sold and resold at mining-camp auctions to 
swell the Sanitary Fund, the Civil War “Red Cross.” Thousands of 
dollars were added to the fund by this one specimen, just as had 
been done through repeated sale of the celebrated Austin (Nevada) 
sack of flour. 

Mr. Sherman met Mr. Davis of the Pilgrim Society, in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and exchanged the Aurora ore for a piece of 
Plymouth Rock. This fragment of Plymouth Rock was brought back 
to Aurora, and when the Mono County courthouse was built there, 
the Plymouth Rock fragment was placed in the corner-stone. 

Mark Twain at one time resided in Aurora and engaged in his 
humorous exaggerations.* His cabin there, which even in 1878, 
when Wasson wrote his “Bodie and Esmeralda,” had become some- 
what mythical, was recently located and moved to Reno, where it is 


* Roughing It. By Mark Twain. Vol. I, chapters 35-41. 
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now exhibited. At any rate, an Aurora cabin was found which might 
have been occupied by Mark Twain. One part of the original Mark 
Twain cabin certainly did not reach Reno, according to the Mam- 
moth Times of December 6, 1879. Bob Howland, who had lived 
with Mark Twain in Aurora, returned to their old domicile in 1879, 
and took down the flag-pole. He had it made into canes, which he 
distributed among his friends. 

The truly important activity in the Esmeralda region prompted 
the building of the Sonora Pass wagon-road. The Mono County su- 
pervisors ordered that road bonds on the “Sonora and Mono road” 
be issued on November 5, 1863. The road was projected in 1864 and 
opened to travel in 1868. 

Bodie in the meantime had not given up the ghost, although only a 
comparatively few miners occupied the camp. From its discovery 
until 1877 an average of twenty votes were polled each year. In 
1878, however, the Bodie Mining Company made a phenomenally 
rich strike of gold and silver ore and the entire mining world was 
startled. Stock jumped from fifty cents to fifty-four dollars a share. 
The news swept all western camps like wildfire, and by 1879 Bodie’s 
crowd and reputation were such that the little girl’s prayer of “Good- 
by, God! I’m going to Bodie” was representative of the opinion held 
by contemporaries. 

Even W. S. Body, whose body had moldered in a rocky grave for 
nearly twenty years, was not undisturbed by the activity. In 1871 
J. G. McClinton had discovered the forgotten Body grave while 
searching for a horse. He made no move to change the burial site, 
however, until some one of Bodie’s several newspapers launched 
erroneous reports as to the whereabouts of Body’s remains. In the 
fall of 1879 McClinton and Joseph Wasson exhumed the skeleton, 
exhibited it to Bodie’s motley populace, and then gave it an elaborate 
burial, not excluding an eloquent address by Hon. R. D. Ferguson. 
Now these honored bones occupy a grave that is quite as neglected 
as the sage-grown niche in which they originally rested, but at least 
they share a place with the other several hundred dead, disposed of 
in Bodie’s forgotten cemetery. 

To make Bodie’s story short, let it suffice to say that for four years 
the camp maintained the same high-pressure activity. Men mined, 
milled, played, fought, and hundreds died. Some fifty companies 
tunneled into Bodie Bluff and all but turned it inside out. Probably 
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twenty-five millions in bullion were conveyed in Bodie stage-coaches 
to the railroad at Carson. Perhaps an amount almost as great was 
sunk into the hills by the numerous companies that carried on 
frenzied activity but produced no wealth. Only the Standard and the 
Bodie had proved to be immensely profitable, and in 1881 the stock 
market went to pieces. Bodie’s mines, one after another, closed down. 
In 1887 the Standard and the Bodie consolidated and operated 
sanely and profitably for some twenty years longer. But the camp’s 
mad days of wild speculation and excessive living were done. Gradu- 
ally activities have ceased and a few years ago even the Standard 
closed. The town is a specter. Only the optimism of Jim Cain, sur- 
vivor of Bodie’s boom days, and present landlord of the town, pre- 
vents the place from assuming all the aspects of an unburied skeleton. 








SPANISH DISCOVERY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA 
By Francis P. FARQUHAR 
- 


HE first European to sail a ship along the coast of what we 

now call California was Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. In November, 
1542, while close to shore a little south of San Francisco, he and his 
men beheld mountains “covered with snow to the summit, and they 
named them the Sierras Nevadas.”’* These mountains were partof the 
Coast Range, but whether they were the Santa Cruz or the Santa 
Lucia mountains is not certain. When maps were made a little later, 
based on accounts of this voyage, the name “Sierra Nevada” ap- 
peared at various points along the coast, even as far north as what 
was later named Cape Mendocino, in accordance with the map- 
makers’ interpretations of the descriptions. At all events, Cabrillo 
never saw the mountains that are now called the Sierra Nevada. In 
fact it seems almost certain that no white man set eyes upon the great 
interior valley of California and its eastern wall until more than two 
centuries later. 

The first overland journey in modern California, or Alta Califor- 
nia, as it was then known, was in 1769, when Captain Gaspar de 
Portola’s party discovered the Bay of San Francisco. Although its 
observations were limited to the vicinity of the coast, nevertheless 
this expedition led directly to a more definite knowledge of the re- 
gion, for a presidio and a mission were established at Monterey in 
1770 which greatly simplified the task of further exploration. 

In November, 1770, and again in March, 1772, Captain Pedro 
Fages explored the region of San Francisco Bay.t On the second 
journey, accompanied by Fray Juan Crespi, he reached a point near 
the junction of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin rivers. Crespi 
describes the sight which they there beheld: 

“We made out that these three arms or three large rivers were 


astgnieh Exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706. Edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton. 
1916. P. 32. 

t Fray Juan Crespi: Missionary Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 1769-1774. By Herbert 
Eugene Bolton, 1927. Pp. xxxiv, xxxv. 

Historical Memoirs of New California. By Fray Francisco Paléu, O.F.M. Translated 
into English from the Manuscript in the Archives of Mexico. Edited by Herbert Eugene 
Bolton. 4 vols. 1926. III, p. 250. 
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formed by a very large river, a league in width at least, which de- 
scended from some high mountains to the southeast, very far distant, 
all that part of it which the eye reached descending from the east, 
and then dividing into three rivers.”* 

On a quaint map drawn by Crespi at the time, the river is shown 
debouching from the mountains—undoubtedly the earliest pictorial 
representation of the Sierra Nevada. 

The effective discovery of the Sierra Nevada rests, however, with 
the Franciscan missionaries, Francisco Garcés and Pedro Font. They 
not only beheld the range, but they mentioned it specifically, and 
Font placed it for the first time upon a map, for the portion of 
Crespi’s sketch which relates to the interior is more in the nature of 
a diagram than of a map. Both Garcés and Font were members of 
the Anza expedition which marched overland from Sonora, Mexico, 
in 1775-1776, for the purpose of founding San Francisco. Font ac- 
companied Anza to San Francisco Bay, and with him followed its 
eastern margin to the mouth of the Sacramento River. 

“Looking to the northeast [from a point just south of Suisun 
Bay],” writes Font in his diary on April 2, 1776, “we saw an im- 
mense treeless plain into which the water spreads widely, forming 
several low islets; at the opposite end of this extensive plain, about 
forty leagues off, we saw a great snow-covered mountain range [una 
gran sierra nevada], which seemed to me to run from south-southeast 
to north-northwest.” t 

The next day they went a few miles farther eastward and climbed 
a hill near the present city of Antioch for a better view. “Looking 
eastward, we saw on the other side of the plain and about thirty 
leagues distant a great snow-covered range, white from crest to foot. 
It lies about southeast and northwest, and from the direction I made 
out for it, I judged that it possibly might have some connection to the 
southward with the sierra nevada which branches off from the sierra 
madre de California above the puerte de San Carlos [Pass of San 
Carlos, at the end of Cahuilla Valley] and runs northwestward as 
far as the mission of San Gabriel and beyond. However, we could 
not discover either end of the range.” f 

Meanwhile, Garcés had remained in the south, busy for the most 
~* Bolton. Crespi: P. 206. 

t The Anza Expedition of 1775-1776. Diary of Pedro Font. Edited by Frederick J. Teg- 
gart. Publications of the Academy of Pacific Coast History, vol. 3, no. 1. University of 


California. March, 1913. Pp. 84-85. 
t Font: Pp. 88-91. 
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part among the Indians of the Colorado River and the Mohave re- 
gion. In April of 1776, accompanied by a few Indians, he set out 
from San Gabriel Mission to visit the tulares and the Indian 
rancherias, concerning which he had heard reports from Fages. 
Crossing the Tehachapi range, very likely by way of Antelope Valley 
and Tejon Pass, he observed that the mountains continued toward 
the northeast and north. To all of these he gave the name Sierra de 
San Marcos. At length, on the first of May, he came to a large river, 
“whose waters, crystalline, bountiful, and palatable, flowed on a 
course from the east through a straitened channel.”* This was Kern 
River, called by Garcés “Rio de San Felipe.” 

From this point, a few miles above the present city of Bakersfield, 
Garcés traveled northward, crossing Poso Creek and advancing as 
far as White River. Along these streams he found numerous Indian 
villages, and at each rancheria he strove to interest the inhabitants 
in the salvation of the soul. Whatever failures may have attended 
his efforts in that direction, he at least succeeded in winning the 
friendship of the Indians by his exemplification of the true Christian 
spirit in humbly ministering to the sick. 

From Indians who came from the north Garcés learned of a river 
in that direction three times as large as the San Felipe. He greatly 
desired to visit it, but felt that he had been gone long enough from 
his companions, and reluctantly turned back. In his journal at this 
point there is inserted a note in which his observations are linked 
with those afterward reported by his colleague Fray Pedro Font. 
Dr. Elliot Coues, in his translation of the Garcés diary, gives the 
following paraphrase of this passage, rendering the meaning more 
intelligible through the use of present-day nomenclature: 

“This San Marcos range is the Sierra Nevada which Font, when 
he was with Anza’s expedition on the Bay of San Francisco, saw at a 
distance of about forty leagues across the San Joaquin Valley; and 
though here where I am the Tulares have no such breadth, I could 
see them widening northward till the San Luis Range [Coast Range] 
ends and there is left only the Sierra Nevada.” t 

The descriptions of Font and Garcés, supplemented by the maps 
that Font prepared in the following year, would seem to be leading 
us to the threshold of a thorough knowledge of the interior of Cali- 

* On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer. The Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés, 


1775-1776. By Elliott Coues. 2 vols. 1900. I, p. 281. 
t Coues. Garcés. I, p. 291. 
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CRESPI'S MAP OF THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION 


Showing the San Joaquin River debouching from the mountains (Sierra Nevada) 


Drawn in 1772, and preserved in Seville, Spain 
Reproduced from a photographic copy, through courtesy of Dr. H. FE. Bolton 
Curator of the Bancroft Library, University of California 
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fornia and to a delineation of the extent of the Sierra Nevada. On the 
contrary, however, we find this to be the end of exploration in that 
direction for the remainder of the century. Not until 1806 was a fur- 
ther contribution made to knowledge of this territory, so near to the 
Spanish activities along the coast, yet so remote from their interests. 
Even then, and to the close of the Spanish and Mexican domination 
of California, there is scarcely anything from Spanish sources to add 
to what Garcés and Font reported. The lofty forests and vast granite 
gorges of the Sierra remained undescribed and, so far as we know, 
unvisited, until the coming of the American trappers at the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

To the Spaniard this region presented no attraction. He was 
neither a fur-trapper nor a hunter of game; he suspected nothing of 
the golden treasure that lay hidden in the foothills; there appeared 
to be nothing that he could take from the interior that would benefit 
him in his settlement on the coast. The very appearance of the inner 
valley repelled him; he saw therein nothing but swamps and barren 
deserts. As yet there was no pressure of restriction to drive him to a 
discovery of its marvelous resources and abundant fruitfulness. If it 
had not been for the Indians he would surely have left it utterly 
alone. 

The Indians, nevertheless, made contact with the interior a neces- 
sity and led to discovery of the rivers of the San Joaquin Valley, just 
as later on they were to lead to discovery of the great cafions of the 
Sierra. The Indians stole horses and harbored refugees. For that rea- 
son it became necessary to pursue and punish them. The horses could 
seldom be retrieved, because Indians stole horses not for use as Jive- 
stock but for their flavor as meat. Once in possession of such tempt- 
ing flesh, the tribe lost little time in consuming it. The refugees were 
deserters from the military ranks, or Indian backsliders from the 
mission fold. 

The Franciscan missionaries also visited the Indian villages at the 
foot of the Sierra, searching for possible mission sites or hoping for 
wholesale baptisms. In a few instances the missionaries went alone, 
but usually they accompanied the military expeditions. In Novem- 
ber, 1804, Fray Juan Martin journeyed across the Coast Range to the 
Tulare region, but without important results.* In July and August, 
1806, Fray José Maria Zalvidea accompanied a military expedition 
Pm. History of California: The Spanish Period. By Charles E. Chapman. 1921. Pp. 419- 
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as far as the Kern River near Bakersfield. Describing the region east 
of Tulare Lake, Zalvidea remarks in his diary that “in the vicinity 
of these hills there is a pine-covered mountain range.’”’* 

The most notable of these visits to the upper San Joaquin, and the 
first to add permanently to the nomenclature of the Sierra Nevada, 
was a military expedition led by Gabriel Moraga in September and 
October, 1806. The incidents of the journey were set down in a diary 
by Fray Pedro Mujfioz, chaplain of the party.t That the route was 
not entirely a new one for Moraga is indicated by reference to a jour- 
ney of the preceding year, in which the San Joaquin and the Kings 
rivers were given the names they now bear. It is not known positively 
that Moraga was the leader of the earlier journey, but it seems likely 
that such was the case. Some light is thrown upon the date of the 
journey through the naming of Kings River. It was the custom of the 
Spanish explorers to select names for places along their route from 
the church calendar. Thus, when they gave the name Rio de los 
Santos Reyes, or “River of the Holy Kings,” it might be inferred that 
they were at that river on the 6th of January, the day of Epiphany, 
sacred to the memory of the three kings or magi who brought gifts 
to the infant Jesus. 

Moraga’s expedition in the fall of 1806 marched from San Juan 
Bautista over the hills to the San Joaquin plain. Crossing the San 
Joaquin River, the party came to a place which they named Mari- 
posas, the Spanish word for “butterflies,” on account of the swarms 
of butterflies that flew into the men’s eyes and ears.t One division of 
the party went north from this point, discovering and naming the 
Merced River (Rio de Nuestra Senora de la Merced), and crossing 
others presumed to be the Tuolumne, the Stanislaus, the Calaveras, 
and the Mokelumne. There may have been some attempts to ascend 
the streams or to reach observation points in the mountains, but it is 
most unlikely that anyone advanced very far. 

Returning to the Merced, Moraga and the entire party proceeded 
south to the San Joaquin, reaching it at a point in the foothills. Some 
of the men followed the river into the mountains to an Indian 
rancheria called Pizcache, finding forests of pine and redwood. The 
redwood mentioned was doubtless cedar or fir; the sequoia groves 
were too far away to be reached in the one day specified in Mujioz’s 
diary. At the rancheria the chief, whose name is given as Sujoyu- 


* The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft: History of California. Vol. Il, 1886, p.48. 
t Chapman: Pp. 421-422. t Bancroft: II, p. 52. 
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comu, informed them that soldiers like themselves had come across 
the Sierra from the east twenty years before and had killed many 
Indians. A few days later, at a similar rancheria on the Kings River, 
this story was repeated.* 

Moraga’s party learned a little more of the region at the foot of 
the Sierra before crossing the head of the valley to the Tejon Pass. 
They visited many populous rancherias along the streams between 
the Kings and the Kern and found evidences of Zalvidea’s visit 
earlier in the year. Thus, for the first time, the Spaniards had ex- 
plored up and down the base of the Sierra Nevada from one end of 
the San Joaquin Valley to the other. During the next few years mis- 
sionaries and soldiers made repeated visits to the Indian villages, 
but without contributing further to the knowledge of the country. 

Moraga having now ascertained definitely the sources of the San 
Joaquin, continued his explorations in another direction and pro- 
ceeded to examine those of the Sacramento. In the fall of 1808 he 
journeyed from Mission San José to the San Joaquin River near 
Stockton.t He ascended successively the Calaveras, the Mokelumne, 
and the Cosumnes, searching for sites upon which to establish mis- 
sions, but without finding anything that appeared suitable. Continu- 
ing his exploration to the north, he examined the lower courses of the 
American and the Feather rivers, and he may have ascended the 
Yuba and thence have crossed over to the American. He revisited the 
Tuolumne and the Merced, and returned to the Mission San José 
after a month’s absence. 

One more contribution to the knowledge of the Sierra Nevada is 
found among the journals of the Spanish explorers. In May, 1817, 
Lieutenant Luis Argiiello, accompanied by the missionaries Ramon 
Abella and Narciso Duran, explored the waters of the Sacramento 
and the lower San Joaquin by boat. Duran’s diary contains several 
passages that sum up the knowledge of the interior possessed by the 
Spaniards at that time. He comments upon the junction of the two 
rivers that enter the Bay of San Francisco, and continues as follows: 

“One comes from the north and northeast and is called the Sacra- 
mento, and the other from the east and southeast and is called the 
San Joaquin, and the two, united at their mouth, appear to be the 
river which the maps put down under a single name, Rio de San 
Francisco. I call them the only two rivers, because it seems that the 


* Bancroft: II, pp. 53-54. t Chapman: P. 423. 
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many streams or branches which are formed by numerous little 
wooded islands and tule-patches, as well as some other rivers farther 
up, all discharge their waters into these two rivers; so that, although 
the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada may form some rivers, as 
they say, yet all lose their identity and mingle with the two principal 
rivers already mentioned.”* 

A few days later, approaching the site of Sacramento, Duran re- 
cords that “At about five o’clock, looking to the northeast through a 
gap in the grove of the river bank, we discerned the famous Sierra 
Nevada. The white part of this Sierra seemed to all to be all snow, al- 
though, as they say, it also has a species of white rock which looks 
like snow.” t 

At the turning-point of the river voyage, perhaps near the junction 
of the Feather River, Duran remarks that “The course of the river 
from here on could be followed better by land than by water, and the 
vast lands to the end of the Sierra Nevada be examined, which lands, 
it is likely, may be settled by innumerable natives. Once the pass of 
the Sierra is discovered, which the said end seems to offer, we would 
be able to ascertain the truth of what the Indians have told us for 
some years past, that on the other side of the Sierra Nevada there 
are people like our soldiers. We have never been able to clear up the 
matter and know whether they are Spanish from New Mexico, or 
English from the Columbia, or Russians from La Bodega.”’t 

These references to foreigners beyond the Sierra remain a per- 
plexity. Certainly the Russians never penetrated very far inland 
from their settlements near the Russian River and could not have 
been on the eastern side of the Sierra at any time. The most plausible 
explanation appears to be that the reports arose from the presence of 
Spanish traders and adventurers from New Mexico in the Utah 
country. Escalante’s expedition of 1776 must have made a profound 
impression upon the tribes of the Great Basin, and it is known that 
for many years thereafter there were unofficial expeditions into this 
region.§ Although none of them came anywhere near the Sierra 
Nevada, nevertheless it is not unreasonable to suppose that accounts 


* Expedition on the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers in 1817. Diary of Fray Nar- 
cisco Duran. Edited by Charles Edward Chapman. Publications of the Academy of 
Pacific Coast History, vol. 2, no 5. University of California, December, 1911. P. 7. 


tDuran: P. 11. tDuran: P. 1s. 


§ The Old Spanish Trail. A Study of Spanish and Mexican Trade and Exploration 
Northwest from New Mexico to the Great Basin and California. By Joseph J. Hill, in 
The Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. iv, no. 3, August, 1921, p. 445. 
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of the strange white men would travel from tribe to tribe until the 
matter became a common subject of remark throughout the West. 

After turning back down the Sacramento, some of Argiiello’s 
party rowed up the San Joaquin, visiting the Indian villages in the 
tules. “Here they again told us the stories of there being civilized 
people on the other side of the Sierra Nevada (from which we should 
be ten leagues distant), without being able to verify the statements, as 
has been said on May 2oth.” A band of natives was encountered, 
part Yatchicomnes and part Muquélemnes. “Most of these natives 
live on the mainland, and one may visit them on horseback, if, per- 
chance, it should be necessary to do so. They reach to the slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, and inform us that that which appears white is rock 
and not snow, although it most certainly seems that the Sierra con- 
tains snow as well as white rock which looks like snow.”* Thus may 
one today in clear weather behold the brow of El] Capitan from the 
plains of the Merced and be in doubt whether it is truly the great 
rock or a patch of snow. 

The character of the Sierra Nevada had by this time begun to take 
definite shape in the records of civilization, even though no white 
man was known to have attained its summits or to have passed over 
its crest. It was known to be a massive mountain several hundred 
miles long, with rivers of considerable volume emerging from its 
heights to form two principal streams, the San Joaquin and the Sac- 
ramento; it had been found to be extremely rugged and difficult of 
access; it had been observed that above the barren foothills there 
were extensive forests, and that higher still there were rocks that 
looked like snow and summits unmistakably covered with snow. Be- 
yond this, knowledge ceased, and incentive for further exploration 
was lacking so far as the Spaniards were concerned. The genius and 
energy which had led them over uncharted seas and across desert 
and mountain, river and cafion, were by this time spent. Ten years 
later there came a new wave of exploration, from another direction, 
soon to become a flood-tide of immigration. In the spring of 1827 
the vanguard of American trappers, led by Jedediah Smith, entered 
the San Joaquin Valley from the south. On his return to Great Salt 
Lake, Smith with two companions forced his way across the moun- 
tains through the snow, the first known crossing of the Sierra Ne- 
vada by white men. 


* Duran: P. 19. 











LONGS PEAK 
By WALTER L. HuBer 
. 


AM crossing the Rockies again today—this time by the aid of the 

“iron horse.” Longs Peak shows above the southern horizon at 
times, but I cannot distinguish Dorothy Ellen’s unique home. 

One morning last summer we tucked a few belongings, principally 
heavy wraps, in our three knapsacks and started up the mountain 
from Longs Peak Inn. The whole day’s tramp, including a stroll 
through gardens of columbine, glimpses of the peak through aspen 
forests, and a side-trip to Chasm Lake, from which the great sheer 
east face of the mountain can best be appreciated, was most interest- 
ing. The beauties of Chasm Lake were reluctantly left behind, but 
our trail led even higher and the afternoon shadows were lengthening. 

Timber-line had been left some miles below when we crossed 
Granite Pass to round a shoulder of the great mountain and first 
view Boulder Field. At about this time, Boulder Field Cabin was 
sighted. A wreath of smoke looked inviting, particularly so at this 
hour of a chill windy, cloudy afternoon. Our immediate goal was in 
sight, but a cheery welcome extended very shortly thereafter came as 
a complete surprise. A little hostess of perhaps six summers had run 
down through Boulder Field, a full half-mile, to greet us and to lead 
us, each in turn, to shelter. To our inquiry as to her name, she 
answered: “Dorothy Ellen Collier.” Dorothy Ellen’s bare knees and 
elbows showed unmistakable evidence of more than one encounter 
with the masses of rock which make up Boulder Field, but such occa- 
sional experiences in no way dampened her enthusiasm. Indeed, her 
tousled hair, cheeks of tan, and bright eyes presented a picture of 
radiance which we will not soon forget. In answer to Mrs. Huber’s 
question of whether she had any brothers or sisters for playmates, 
she answered: “Only a doll and conies and marmots.” Few can boast 
of conies for playmates, but Dorothy Ellen’s summer home is at ele- 
vation 12,700 feet, some miles above the habitat of even the dwarfed 
trees which struggle for their existence at timber-line. 

Dorothy Ellen’s mother extended a gracious welcome to us and 
initiated us into the intricacies of living at a shelter cabin. Boulder 
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Field Shelter Cabin is, I think, different from any other structure 
which has been constructed upon a mountain peak in the United 
States. Planned and built under the direction of Roger W. Toll, 
Superintendent of Rocky Mountain National Park, it embodies many 
ideas gathered from Swiss alpine huts, as well as from Mr. Toll’s 
own best thought. Since all building materials, except rocks gathered 
on Boulder Field, of which there are plenty, must be carried to this 
altitude by pack-mules from the end of the nearest road, some miles 
below, it can be readily appreciated that the building must be small. 
Consequently, everything inside is as compact as on shipboard. Even 
the stone walls are expensive, because, although rough stone is every- 
where available, it must be roughly hewn and sized, and all cement 
for use in making mortar for joints must be carried up the mountain 
on muleback. It is difficult even to procure sand. Lumber for floor 
timbers and roof was likewise brought up from the end of the road, 
and lumber is a material not best adapted to transportation on mule- 
back, to say nothing of metal window-frames, heavy panes of win- 
dow-glass, etc. Coal is used for fuel, and this, too, is received by the 
daily round trip of two donkeys. 

The shelter cabin is thirteen by eighteen feet, inside dimensions. 
A stove, a table, a double-decked bed, suitable benches and chairs, 
and a built-in seat, which also affords valuable storage space, are 
snugly arranged in the first story. A ladder leads through a trap- 
door to the second story. In this story canvas curtains screen two bed 
spaces from a central corridor. In each of these spaces are three very 
excellent double beds with mattresses, and even springs. Only at the 
corridor end is there head-room sufficient for standing. At the other 
end the beds are close up under the roof. 

As I studied this very interesting structure, which I sincerely hope 
is only a forerunner of others to be constructed upon some of our 
other great mountains, I did not realize that I was, that very evening, 
to have the pleasure of making the acquaintance of its designer. 
Roger Toll arrived just after dark. Fortunate, indeed, is one who has 
the opportunity of learning first hand from Mr. Toll of all his plans 
for the park. The shelter hut is but one of his projects, yet one very 
near to his heart, as is the great mountain upon which it stands. 

Mr. Toll’s arrival was at a time when word of a lost party had just 
come from farther up the mountain and when a rescue party was 
being organized. As if these conditions were not enough, a violent 
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thunder and hail storm soon enveloped the north face of the moun- 
tain and the shelter, during which a telephone receiver was knocked 
out of his hand. The violence of this storm and the snug comfort 
within the shelter, together with the facilities afforded for eventually 
rescuing the party then lost on the mountain, more than ever im- 
pressed me with the need for this and many other similar structures. 

On the morrow Mr. Toll accompanied us to the summit. To enjoy 
more of his peak, we followed his suggestion of making the ascent by 

way of the cables on the north face and the descent by the route more 
often utilized by the guides with tourist parties, via the Home Stretch, 
the Narrows, the Trough, and the Keyhole. 

With the early start afforded by the advantageous location of the 
shelter, our party, consisting of Mr. Toll, Miss Inezetta Holt, Mrs. 
Huber, and myself, were able to register at the summit (14,259 feet) 
before nine o’clock, to enjoy thoroughly the marvelous view of the 
many surrounding mountain ranges, and to return to the shelter 
cabin for a warm lunch, a luxury which I had not before experienced 
in mountain-climbing. 

At the Keyhole we stopped to inspect the shelter which has been 
erected as a memorial to Agnes Vaille, who lost her life on the moun- 
tain during a winter ascent. Miss Vaille, who was one of the West’s 
most indomitable mountaineers, will be remembered as a very active 
participant in the Sierra Club’s outing of 1916. 

The Agnes Vaille Shelter is, as its name implies, merely a shelter 
—not a place to afford ordinary lodging or other accommodations. It 
was built by her father in an effort to safeguard the lives of future 
mountaineers who may find themselves storm-bound—surely a fit- 
ting memorial to an enthusiastic mountaineer. 

The descent from the shelter cabin and the trip to Estes Park were 
accomplished in the afternoon. Several more days in a wonderful 
new park and thereafter an ascent of Mount Evans, which is four 
feet higher than Longs Peak, afforded additional solace for three 
exiles who could not participate in the Sierra Club’s outing of 1927. 
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EDITORIALS 


* 
Tue State Park In the happy enjoyment of a wealth of beauty in mountain, 
CoMMISSION forest, desert, and seashore—the rich heritage of Califor- 


nia—we have almost failed to realize that we must protect 
it and care for it. Fortunately we have come to the realization in time, for it is 
still not too late to preserve for the people of California a State Park System 
adequate to our needs. We shall have to take prompt steps to save some of our 
choicest spots from falling into private hands; we shall have to buy back 
others that have already been given away; we shall have to use more care and 
discrimination in using what we have; but we are awake to the situation and 
are prepared to take action. The State Legislature has passed the necessary 
laws, and the Governor has appointed as members of the State Park Commis- 
sion men of eminent ability especially well qualified for their task. With our 
own William E. Colby as chairman of the commission, we of the Sierra Club 
know that wisdom will pervade its councils and success inevitably crown its 
efforts. 

But there is work ahead for those in the ranks as well as for our leaders on 
the commission. The whole State Park project depends upon securing for 
public use and enjoyment certain very important areas. We must acquire some 
of the beaches in the south to take care of the needs of a vast community for 
which we failed to make a proper estimate in the past. We must buy back some 
more of our redwood forests; we must purchase some of our mountain tracts 
which we have long been using for recreation, supposing them to be really our 
own. We can expect many generous donations, but the state must do its part, 
too. This is provided for in the six-million-dollar bond proposal which will be 
on the ballot next November, the spending of every dollar of which is con- 
ditioned on its being matched by another dollar donated from private sources. 
The state should, therefore, eventually acquire twelve million dollars’ worth 
of park lands if these bonds are voted. Our work is to make known to the peo- 
ple of the state the necessity for this bond issue. For this task each and every 
one of the members of the Sierra Club is automatically appointed a special 


assistant to the State Park Commission and virtually becomes a part of it. 
F. P. F. 


“SrERRA” OR The Spanish word sierra means “range of mountains,” and is 
“SrerRAS” usually found in combination with other words, such as Sierra 

Blanca (White Range), Sierra Madre (Mother Range, or Central 
Range), and Sierra Nevada (Snowy Range). Occasionally Jas sierras is used 
to designate a group of mountain ranges or ridges. In the Spanish narratives 
of exploration una sierra nevada is frequently found written without capital 
initials, referring simply to a snow-covered range of mountains. It was in this 
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way that our own Sierra Nevada was first designated. Early in the nineteenth 
century it was sometimes called the Californian Range by American explorers, 
but gradually the Spanish phrase prevailed, and after a while it became a 
specific name and took its place on all maps. The Sierra Nevada is distinctly 
a unit, both geologically and topographically, and is well described as “una 
sierra nevada.” Strictly speaking, therefore, we should never say “Sierras,” 
or “High Sierras,” or “Sierra Nevadas” in referring to it. Nevertheless, these 
forms are so widely used colloquially and are so frequently found in the very 
best works of literature and science that it would perhaps be pedantic to deny 
their admissibility. It becomes, therefore, a matter of preference, and for our 
part we rather like to keep in mind the unity of our great range by calling it 
simply the Sierra or the Sierra Nevada. 

Having thus promised not to look askance at “Sierras,” we may perhaps be 
spared the pain of hearing “Sierra Nevada Mountains.” Surely one does not 
say “Loch Katrine Lake,” “Rio Grande River,” or “Saint San Francisco.” 

F.P. F. 


Tue Srerra Cius_ From its beginning, in 1893, until 1914 the Serra CLus 
BULLETIN BULLETIN was published twice a year, excepting in 1906, 

when one number was issued. Since 1914 it has been an 
annual. The first volume, 1893-1896, consisted of eight numbers; volume II, 
1897-1899, consisted of six numbers; subsequent velumes have consisted of 
four numbers each, excepting volume VI, which had five. Volume XII was 
completed with the 1927 number, a year ago. 

Beginning with the first number of volume XIII a change in the plan of 
numbering is inaugurated, in order to meet with the requirements of the Post 
Office Department for the second-class mail classification, for which applica- 
tion has been made. Beginning with this number, the Srerra CLusB BULLETIN 
will be issued six times a year, in alternate months beginning with February, 
and the six numbers will constitute a volume. The first number of the volume 
will be the Annual Number, conforming to the traditional style; the five other 
numbers will take the place of the bi-monthly circulars which have been issued 
during the past few years. A title-page and table of contents will probably be 
issued at the end of four years as heretofore. F. P. F. 
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TREASURER'’S REPORT 
To the Directors of the Sierra Club: 


The following report on the finances of the Sierra Club for the year ended 


December 31, 1927, is respectfully submitted. 


JoserH N. Le Conte, Treasurer 


Received: GENERAL FUND 
Dues from 328 new members at from $2.00 to $5.00 . 
Dues from 1748 regular members at $4.00 
Dues for former years . 
Dues paid in advance . . : 
Dues from U. S. Forest and Park Officers ee at $4.00 
for 2 years) 
Total dues received . 


Interest on savings accounts . 

Interest on bonds (portion from Senienent Fund) 
Sale of pins . 

Sale of Srerra CLusB Butera A 

Sale of “Place Names” 

Advertising in BULLETIN . , 

Advertising in local walks schedule . 

Sub-lease of portion of office 

Small miscellaneous receipts . 


Total miscellaneous receipts 


Total received ‘ 
Less checks returned amet , 


Net amount received 


Disbursed: 

General Administration : 
Salary of Assistant Secretary . 
Extra clerical help 
Office rent, Room 402 Mills Building 
Office expenses, postage, stationery, supplies . 
Premium on purchase of bond 
Telephone and telegraph . , 
Bi-monthly circular and other printing . 
Election expenses ota 
Directors’ traveling expenses . 


Forward 


$1,214.00 
6,992.00 
784.00 
44.00 


8.00 


165.58 
42.50 
23.90 
94.62 

109.69 

410.00 
90.00 

220.00 
39.61 


$9,042.00 


1,195.90 


10,237.90 
15.00 


. $10,222.90 


. $1,200.00 


138.50 
900.00 
370.00 
59.67 
117.74 
698.50 
32.25 
64.40 





3,581.06 
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General Fund (continued) 
General Administration (continued) : 


ee oa « © 4 ee ee o> tt ee 
” Additions to office 0 ee ee 451.71 
SunGry ame empemems «wll tlt tl tll 31.27 
Srerra CLUB BULLETIN : aoa s 
Printing . . ae ae ee ee el” 
Cuts and enapeaies . ee SOs te ee, ae 283.53 
Distribution , « ee ret he eer ree 221.13 
Cost of securing steeiiinanee oY coheiell ome meee a iad 121.48 
Local Walks Schedule: 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 245.25 
Distribution A ae oa ee ee ee ee 75-75 
Mountain Lodges: — 
Salary of Custodian, Le Conte Lodge. . . . . 150.00 
Addition tolibrary. . . . . a oe ae 1.24 
Chapters: eta acm 
Southern California Chapter . . . . . . . 1,232.25 
San Francisco Bay Chapter... .... -~ 297.82 
Miscellaneous : Tee ca 
- ye a ee er ee ae 51.49 
ifwery . sls “eat er ee ee ee ee 98.25 
Pavenesse of Club pies... kt lt ltl 28.50 
Se ee ee ee 32.00 
Recording deeds and notary fee. . .... . 32.80 
National Conference on State Parks . . .. . 50.00 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. . . 100.00 
California State Parks Campaign. . ... . 150.00 


Total disbursed . 


Summary 
Net amount received 
Balance January 1, 1927 . 
Total . 
Total disbursed . 


Balance December 31, 1927 


On hand: 
Crocker First National Bank. . . . . . . . $ 932.16 
American Trust Company ... . . . « « 3292.92 
American Trust Company ........ 997.43 
TS eee Ge ge ie. el el ew 25.00 


$4,064.04 


3,627.55 


321,00 


151.24 


1,530.07 


543.04 


. $10,236.94 











. $10,222.90 
: 5,261.55 


15,484.45 


. 10,236.94 


$5,247-51 





$5,247.51 
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PERMANENT FUND 


Three new life memberships . 
Interest on savings account 
Part interest on Liberty Bonds 


Total received 
Balance January 1, 1927 


Balance December 31, 1927 . 


On hand: 


Liberty bond, 3d, 414%, par value . 
Liberty Bond, 4th, 444%, par value . 
Cash in American Trust Company 


On hend: ROBERT S. GILLETTE FUND 


Liberty Bond, 4th, 414%, par value . 


On hand: SPECIAL MEMORIAL LODGE FUND 


Received: 


Securities at par value of . 
Cash in Crocker First National Bank 


MEMORIAL LODGE CURRENT FUND 


Interest on Gillette and Special Lodge funds 
Donation to fund 
Balance January 1, 1927 


Total 


Disbursed: 


Part payment of salary of Shasta Lodge custodian 


Balance December 31, 1927 


On hand: 


Cash in Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company . 


NATIONAL PARKS FUND 


Balance on hand January 1, 1927 . 
Interest on savings account . 


$ 150.00 
95-74 
42.50 


288.24 
4,311.13 


- $4,599.37 


$1,000.00 
$1,000.00 
2,599.37 


$4599.37 


1,000.00 





$1,500.00 
3,500.00 


$5,000.00 


$263.75 
23.75 


‘ 615.93 


$903.43 


150.00 


: $753-43 


- $753.43 


$1,752.75 
70.78 


Balance on hand December 31, 1927, in American Trust Company $1,823.53 
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Le Conte MEmorIAL LopcE 


To the Members of the Sierra Club: 

The building was open to the public for the usual three months, after that 
anyone showing particular interest was admitted, as there was always someone 
in camp back of the building. On account of the highway in front of the lodge 
being closed for construction for some weeks, there was a marked falling off in 
the number of visitors. However, quite a few club members dropped in, and 
several climbers from Europe were made welcome. 

During the past few years many wide cracks had appeared in the roofing of 
the lodge, and although there was no leakage, due to the steep pitch, the roof 
presented an unseemly appearance. This condition often being commented 
upon by visitors, it was repaired this fall. The only cost connected with the 
work was the cost of the shakes. Several books of fiction have been donated, 
and it was particularly gratifying to receive a copy of Joseph Le Conte’s “Geol- 
ogy,” the original volume having disappeared from the shelves some time since. 
Mr. M. Hall McAllister presented a beautiful volume of game and miscella- 
neous birds done in color, perfect reproductions of the originals. The two small 
rooms have been more commodiously arranged for accommodating winter 
parties. H. C. HotMan 


SHASTA ALPINE LODGE 


To the members of the Sierra Club: 

The public clubhouse at Horse Camp, 8000 feet elevation, on the western 
slope of Mount Shasta, erected by the Sierra Club in 1922, has now been in 
operation five years. It has fully demonstrated its usefulness, for besides offer- 
ing a base from which to ascend to the summit of the mountain, it has 
proved a great attraction for automobile parties, many of whom stop over at 
Mount Shasta City in order to spend a day in making the climb to the lodge 
and back. This affords pleasant variety to the motor tour and gives the visitors 
a chance to stretch their legs and strengthen their lungs by the good hike of 
ten miles’ round trip. In appreciation of this, the California State Automobile 
Association has shown substantial indorsement of the Sierra Club’s enterprise 
by entering its name as a regular subscriber to the maintenance fund. 

The lodge is open all the year; but the custodian is there only during the 
summer and early fall (last year from June 30th until October 8th). Approxi- 
mately 500 persons visited Horse Camp during 1927, and of these 468 regis- 
tered at the lodge. The names of 125 visitors were recorded in the Sierra Club 
register at the summit, the largest number since records have been kept. 

The lowest summer temperature at the lodge was 22° F., on September 12th; 
the highest was 80°, on July 20th, and again on the 21st and 22nd. Frost 
lasted until July 17th, and commenced again August 23rd. Rain fell on three 
days—July 29th, August 28th, and October 1st—but with a tota’ of less than 
half an inch for the three days. The season was the shortest since the lodge 
was established, owing to the large quantity of snow, which lasted until late in 
the summer, and to the storms and fogs that occurred in September. As late 
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as August 1st there was snow below the lodge, and fields of it could be 
reached in a short walk above it all summer. 

The distance from the lodge to the summit has usually been estimated as 
about three miles. This summer the custodian and a helper ran a surveyor’s 
chain over the best route and marked the larger rocks with white paint. This 
work was carried for two measured miles, and when it is completed to the 
summit the total distance may prove to be over four and a half miles. The 
rise in altitude is about 6100 feet. 

To the several improvements, such as fountains, wild-flower gardens, lawns, 
concrete benches, flag-poles and flags, which make the lodge an attractive fea- 
ture of the landscape, there was added this year a bronze plaque, which reads 


as follows: MOUNT SHASTA 
Elevation above sea-level . 14,161 feet 
Latitude . N. 41° 24’ . Longitude . W. 122° 11’ 
Discoverer . Peter Skene Ogden . 14 February, 1827 

Shasta Alpine Lodge . Horse Camp . 8000 feet 

Erected 1922 
This plaque placed and dedicated by the 
Sierra Club of California 

4 July, 1927 


The receipts and expenditures for 1927 were as follows: 








Receipts: 

Sierra Club. . oo: me we a (oo ee 
Mount Shasta City Chamber of Commerce oS: ae ey Oe) Se 
Shasta Springs and Water Co.. . . . . . . se « 25.00 
ween Cope @e Commerce. ws lt lt lt lf 25.00 
Harry Babcock, San Francisco. . ie ee a ee oe ee 25.00 
Long Bell Lumber Co., Weed NE RR eae eae aaa 25.00 
Redding Chamber of Commerce ge an OR. Gere? wee 25.00 
Dunsmuir Chamber of Commerce. . . ....... 25.00 
McCloud Lumber Co. . . ee ey es ee 25.00 
Siskiyou County Board of Supervisors Be aha a De Baar ek at 25.00 
Shasta County Board of Supervisors. . . ..... . 25.00 
McCloud River Club... Ce a eee a ae 25.00 
California State Automobile Association a ae ee a ae 25.00 
ERE Ee aa ae ee 10.00 

ee 6 4 we eee. ee ee 

Expenditures: 

Custodian’s salary (J. M.Olberman). . . . . . . . . $300.00 
Free mail and pack-train, bi-weekly . . . ..... =. 82.50 
I, a ee ay a aes ne a er dad 65.00 
ek cre et Sa, ca ee ee Ni ers cae ee 84.42 

a nnn sk a Se EK ea WS ew WSS 
Balance available for mext year . . . . «1. «© «© «© « 3.08 





0 a ee ee ee aS 





J. M. OLBERMAN, Custodian 
M. Hatt MCAtttsTER, for the Lodge Committee 
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SAN Francisco Bay CHAPTER 


To the members of the Sierra Club: 

The year ended October 31, 1927, was another milestone in the history of the 
San Francisco Bay Chapter. We are still in our swaddling-clothes—only four 
years old—but we are beginning to understand why we came into being and 
what it is all about. Some of us failed to appreciate just why the chapter was 
formed, believing as we did that the policies and destinies of the club were 
quite ably handled and directed by our Board of Directors; but the events of 
the past four years have shown conclusively that the chapter is fulfilling a real 
need and performing a valuable service to the club: the need was for a closer 
co-operation and a more direct autonomy for those interested in purely local 
activities, and the service to the club is evidenced by the increasing member- 
ship resulting from these activities and the interest engendered thereby. 

The membership of the chapter has steadily grown until we are now 390 
strong. We submit to the rule of an executive committee of six, three of whom 
are elected each October to serve for a term of two years. Meetings of the 
executive committee are held on the second Monday of every month, when re- 
ports are had from the officers and chairmen of the various standing commit- 
tees. In this way our local problems and interests are continually kept alive and 
furthered. Our treasurer reports $216.55 in the commercial account and $512.12 
in the savings account, so that we may be considered financially solvent. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that the chapter derives its funds from the $4.00- 
a-year dues paid by each member to the Sierra Club, the club refunding to the 
chapter one dollar for every member enrolled as a chapter member. 

Our local walks schedule covers four months at a time—three schedules a 
year—and is mailed to all Sierra Club members in the vicinity of San Francisco 
Bay, whether chapter members or not. During the past year, in addition to a 
hike every Sunday and many delightful overnight trips, we had eight dances, 
six swims, and several educational trips to such places as the San Francisco 
Examiner, the San Francisco Chronicle, the Illinois Pacific Glass Works, the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the Western Sugar Refinery. 

An active campaign is being conducted to collect sufficient funds to insure 
the purchase of some 550 acres of land privately owned and lying along the 
Pipe Line Trail between Muir Woods and the Marin Municipal Water Dis- 
trict property: The state is to contribute one-third of the purchase price, and 
the expectation is that when this land is acquired it will be included with Muir 
Woods and the Marin Municipal Water District lands in a state park, pre- 
serving it for all time for the hikers and the lovers of the out-of-doors. 

All in all, it may well be called a year of progress, and I take pleasure in 
complimenting all those who took part in the planning and management of the 
many entertainments and trips prepared for us during the past year. 

JAMES DE FreMERY, Chairman 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


To the members of the Sierra Club: 

The Riverside Tahquitz Game Preserve Bill was passed by the legislature 
last spring. This means that the whole peak of Mount San Jacinto is now a 
game preserve and refuge. This bill was very close to all our hearts, and we 
are all very thankful to Miss Aurelia Harwood for the tenacious and energetic 
work she did to insure its final passage. The mountain has been fully posted 
by the U. S. Forest Service and the State Fish and Game Commission, and the 
law is now being enforced. 

There has been formed in southern California a Joint Parks Committee, 
which has for its purpose the preservation of four beautiful desert areas: 
Devil's Garden, Red Rock Cafion, Painted Cafion, and Thousand Palms 
Cafion. The Executive Committee of the Southern California Chapter is very 
much in favor of the campaign that has been outlined by this committee, and 
has adopted a resolution indorsing it. The supervisors of the various counties 
are very much interested and helpful. It is greatly hoped this good work will 
be successfully accomplished. 

In the interest of education on conservation, reforestation, and the menace 
to the state of forest fires, the Los Angeles school system has recently appointed 
as supervisor Francis M. Fultz, author of “Elfin Forests of California.” Mr. 
Fultz has for years actively aided the Sierra Club, and his many friends 
know how excellent a contribution he will make in this field. 

A roster listing the names of about 1100 members of the Southern California 
Chapter was issued during the year and will be kept up to date by listing new 
members as each schedule of trips is issued. 

We know it will be a matter of interest to all the lovers of our San Antonio 
Cabin to hear that we have now been successful in building a permanent well 
there. This has been a crying need for several years, and we are much pleased 
to have finally gotten this well built. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
STATE PARK COMMISSION SURVEY AND Bonn IssuE 


As part of the reorganization of the state government undertaken by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature of 1927, there has been created a Department of Natural 
Resources, in which there are a Division of Parks and a State Park Commis- 
sion. Provision has also been made for a survey to be made by the commission 
to determine what lands are suitable and desirable for park purposes. Co-ordi- 
nate with these enactments is the proposition for a state park bond issue of 
$6,000,000, to be voted on at the general election in November, 1928. Under 
the terms of this bond issue, if approved by the people of the state, the pro- 
ceeds may be matched dollar for dollar with contributions made by individuals 
or organizations for the acquisition of property in the extension of California’s 
State Park System. 

The commission, which will have charge of the five state parks and nine 
state monuments already established, as well as those to be added in the future, 
and which will conduct the park survey and govern the expenditure of the 
bond-issue receipts, consists of William E. Colby, of San Francisco, chairman; 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford University; Henry W. O’Melveny, of Los 
Angeles; Frederick Russell Burnham, of Los Angeles; and Wilbur F. Chan- 


dier, of Fresno. GOVERNOR YOUNG’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The extreme importance of the work before the commission was emphasized in 
the following statement given to the public by Governor C. C. Young in an- 
nouncing his appointments: 

“In the appointment of the State Park Commission, which I am today 
naming, I have given a great deal of time and very especial care. This is a 
new commission, having charge of the recently created Division of Parks, 
and operating in the State Department of Natural Resources. Its object is 
to unify the administration of all parks, sites of historical interest, and the 
like, which are owned and controlled by the state, or may be hereafter 
acquired, and to make a comprehensive survey of the state as a basis for 
the development of a well-balanced State Park System. 

“California is growing very rapidly, and its sites of natural beauty 
suitable for parks and public recreation are becoming scarcer and more 
valuable year by year. For instance, our beaches along the coast, which 
could have been easily acquired a few years ago, are now in private hands 
and in large measure shut off from the public. The same will soon be true 
of our redwood forests and similar natural resources, if prompt action is 
not taken toward their preservation. 

“A considerable number of nature lovers, both in this state and in the 
East, have evinced a desire to lend financial aid toward preserving these 
beauty spots in California. Already redwood parks have been purchased 
for the state in this way, and intimation has been given that a great deal 
more may be expected along this line, provided the state will only co- 
operate. Accordingly, the last State Legislature provided for submission 
to the voters a park bond issue of $6,000,000, the bonds to be issued only 
as each dollar of state money is matched by another dollar from these 
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outside sources. Thus, by this $6,000,000 bond issue, California will be 
able to invest for future generations $12,000,000 in a wisely co-ordinated, 
comprehensive State Park System. 

“The importance of this effort naturally demanded from me the best 
I could do in the selection of a Park Commission. It demanded that the 
Commission should be strictly non-political, and should be composed of 
nature lovers as well as men of pre-eminent ability and business capacity. 
Finally, it demanded that they should be so well and favorably known 
that in their efforts they will inspire the entire confidence of all our 
citizens.” 


PERSONNEL OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE PARK COMMISSION 


Accompanying the announcement of the personne! of the California State Park 
Commission the following biographical notices were prepared for the press: 


“William Edward Colby, who for many years has been active as an 
officer of the Sierra Club, is one of the outstanding park workers in 
California. He was at one time associated with John Muir in the cause 
of conservation of natural scenery, particularly with reference to national 
parks. One of his most notable contributions toward parks is the recent 
enlargement of the Sequoia National Park, which was effected largely 
through his leadership. He has a national, as well as an international, 
relation to park and recreational movements, having been a vice-president 
of the American Forestry Association and of the American Alpine Club, 
as well as being cne of the présidents d’honneur International Congrés 
d’Alpinism, held in Monaco in 1920, a trustee of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, and a councilor of the Save-the-Redwoods League. Mr. Colby’s 
home is in Berkeley. He is a law lecturer at the University of California, 
and an attorney, with office in San Francisco, specializing in mining law. 


“Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
has taken an active part in park and conservation matters in California 
and in the nation. He was one of the original councilors of the Save-the- 
Redwoods League when it was founded in 1918. During the war he was 
chief of the Conservation Division of the United States Food Administra- 
tion. As a former president of the California Conference of Social 
Agencies and of the Council of Social and Health Agencies of San Fran- 
cisco, and as president of one of our large universities, President Wilbur 
brings to the Park Commission a broad understanding of the recreational 
as well as the esthetic phases of the park program in California. 


“Henry William O’Melveny, Los Angeles attorney, is one of the lead- 
ing advocates of parks and recreation in southern California. He has 
served Los Angeles as a park commissioner since 1910. He is a great 
lover of the out-of-doors, and is particularly interested in trees and 
botanical matters generally. 


“Frederick Russell Burnham, of Los Angeles, is an explorer of inter- 
national note. His recently published book, “Scouting on Two Conti- 
nents,” tells of his picturesque and eventful career as cowboy, guide, 
miner, and deputy sheriff in the West, and as chief of scouts of the 
British Army in South Africa and explorer in French Nigeria and German 
East Africa. He has to his credit archeological discoveries of the Maya 
civilization in the Yaqui country in Mexico, and has been associated with 
John Hays Hammond in important engineering enterprises. He is an out- 
of-doors man par excellence, with an intimate knowledge of southern 
California, particularly of the mountainous and desert regions. 

“Ex-Senator Wilbur F. Chandler, of Fresno, has to his credit a long 
career of service to the State of California as a public official. He served 
as a member of the Assembly in 1900, 1904, 1906, 1910 and 1912, and as a 
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Senator in 1914 and 1916. He is particularly conversant with conditions in 
the interior valleys of the state, where he has large agricultural interests. 


Dicest oF STATE PARK LEGISLATION OF 1927 
By WiiuiaM E. Cosy 
THE STATE PARK COMMISSION ACT 
Sec. 1. State Park Commission has control of State Park System. 
Sec. 2. State Park System includes all— 


1. Parks 
2. Public campgrounds. ei 7 
ar Outside incorporated cities, created or ac- 
3. Monument sites : , 
quired by the state or under its control. 


4. Landmark sites 
5. Historical interest sites 
Sec. 3. Powers: 
(a) Administer the State Park System for the use and enjoy- 


Protect 
f th lic. 
Deve ment of the public 


(b) Establish rules and regulations for State Park System. 
(Sec. 6 imposes penalty for violation.) 
(c) Enter into contracts with municipal subdivisions, etc., for care 
and maintenance of areas. (See Sec. 5 for further details. ) 
(d) Expend all moneys from any source for: 
care 
protection 
supervision 
extension 
improvement 
development 


of State Park System. 


Duty: 
(e) To make annual report to Governor. 
Sec. 4. Power in its discretion: 
(a) To accept gift of real property or any interest therein, or per- 
sonal property. 
(b) To accept gift of money to be used to acquire real property, etc., 
or to improve the same, or for any related purposes. 
With consent of Governor and Board of Control may acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation. 
Sec. 5. Power to enter into contracts with municipal subdivisions, etc., and 
provide for care of state park lands, expense to be met by either party. 
Sec. 6. Duty: 
(a) To protect parks from damage. 
(b) To preserve peace therein. 
Penalty for violation of rules and regulations—misdemeanor— 
not to exceed 90 days—$500. 
Power to confer on chief and other employees authority as peace 


officers. 
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Sec. 7. Contingent Fund: 
Moneys from gifts, bequests, municipal or county appropriations, to 
be used for care or purchase of parks as case may be. 
General Fund: 
Moneys collected from fees or charges shall be deposited in— 
Sec. 8. Revolving Fund: 
With consent of Board of Control, commission may draw on appro- 
priation or Contingent Fund to extent of $5000 for cash advances. 
Sec. 9. $25,000 appropriated for the purposes of act. 
ACT CREATING “DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES” 
Provides, Art. IIj: 
373d. The Division of Parks shall be administered through a Chief of Di- 
vision appointed by the Director of Natural Resources upon nomina- 
tion by the State Park Commission. 
General policies for State Park System shall be determined by State 
Park Commission consisting of five members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, holding office at his pleasure. 
373g. Department of Natural Resources succeeds to duties, powers, etc. of 
. . . State Forester, State Board of Foresters, California Redwood 
Park Commission, San Pasqual Battlefield Commission, Mt. Diablo 
Commission . . . 
ACT PROVIDING FOR STATE PARK SURVEY 
Sec. 1. State Park Commission authorized and directed to make survey to 
determine what lands suitable and desirable for ultimate development 
of a comprehensive, well-balanced State Park System and to define 
relation of such a system to other means of conserving and utilizing 
scenic and recreational resources of state—to report—to make recom- 
mendations for acquiring such a system—to be filed Dec. 31, 1928. 
Sec. 2. Authorized to receive funds for such purpose. 
Sec. 3. Repeals act providing for condemnation of forest park lands. 
Sec. 4. Appropriates $25,000 for survey—reduced by Governor to $15,000. 
CALIFORNIA STATE PARKS AND MONUMENTS 
The following state parks and monuments came under the administration of a 
central State Park Commission on July 29, 1927, under legislation by the 
California State Legislature: 


Name Parks Location Acreage 
1. Big Basin State Redwood Park . Santa Cruz County . . . 9,300 
2. Humboldt and Del Norte State Humboldt and Del Norte 
Redwood Park*. ... . counties. . . +. « guyas 
3. Mount Diablo State Park. . . Contra Costa County .. 639.87 
4. Burney Falls State Park . . . Shasta County .... 335.25 
5. General Bidwell State Park . . Butte County. ... . 100 
PN a. ee Ceo es ee Oe ee | Se 


* Approximately 250 additional acres in Del Norte County have been preserved, to be 
added later to this park. 
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Name Monuments Location 
1. Old Monterey Theater. . . . . . Monterey 
OG: «© + » ss so ow oe Ee Ce 
3. Marshall’s Blacksmith Shop. . . . . Kelsey, Eldorado County 
4. Mission San Francisco de Solano . . . Sonoma 
5. Landing-place of Junipero Serra . . . Monterey 
6. Pio Pico Mansion . . . . . . . Whittier, Los Angeles County 
7. San Pasqual Monument. . . . . . San Diego County 
The following monuments are under administration of departments indicated: 
Name Location Administration 
8. Sutter Fort . . . Sacramento. . . Superintendent of Buildings, 
Sacramento 


9. Marshall Monument . Eldorado County . Department of Finance 


Tue TAMALPAIS STATE PARK 

By Jesse K. Brown 
Chairman Marin Park Committee, Tamalpais Conservation Club 
Much progress was made during the past year toward the establishment of a 
state park on Tamalpais. It is hoped that before many months a great natural 
park of more than 12,000 acres will be set up for the enjoyment of the big 
population of the San Francisco Bay region, to which it is easily accessible. 
There is no finer rugged and diversified scenery close to a populous center in 
this country. 

In this splendid work Sierra Club members have taken a prominent part, 
and when the park becomes a reality it will be under the jurisdiction of the 
State Park Commission, of which W. E. Colby, secretary and one of the guid- 
ing spirits of the Sierra Club, is chairman. The project originated in the 
Tamalpais Conservation Club, and the hiking organizations about San Fran- 
cisco Bay have worked harmoniously to make it a success. 

Included in the 12,000 acreage there are magnificent stands of redwood, fir, 
oak, laurel, and madrone trees. There are numerous streams and three good- 
sized lakes. The region is flanked by the Pacific Ocean, and a height of more 
than 2600 feet is reached at the summit of Mount Tamalpais. 

The plan for the establishment of the park was a simple one, but has in- 
volved much labor. Of the 12,000 acres, 11,000 are owned by the Marin 
municipal Water Company. These will not be included in the park, but are 
contiguous to it, and as they always will be maintained in a natural state, 
being water property, it will be unnecessary to purchase them. 

On the extreme south of the area lies the Muir Woods National Monument, 
consisting of about 430 acres of majestic redwood trees, through which run 
streams banked by ferns. This majestic parkland was given by William Kent 
to the National Government for the enjoyment of the people. Mr. Kent per- 
sonally gave more than $50,000 for this purpose, and saved these trees from 
the woodman’s axe in 1908. 
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Immediately north of Muir Woods are the 138 acres of the Tamalpais Rail- 
way Company, of which Mr. Kent is the largest shareholder. He expects to 
give his share of these acres, and it is hoped that other shareholders of the 
railroad company will do likewise. 

Next come the 554 acres belonging to James Newlands and William A. 
Magee. Condemnation suit was planned against this property, which lies 
along the Pipe Line Trail and up and down Bootjack Creek in the shape of 
a gigantic T. This is a favorite hiking-ground, and the success of the park 
project was dependent upon acquiring it in order to preserve the continuity of 
the parkland. 

The park idea was originated when it was learned that Marin County had 
appropriated money to build a road through this property connecting Mill 
Valley with Stinson Beach. It was realized that this favorite roaming-ground 
would be broken up into building lots and the region lost forever as a natural 
recreation ground unless a park was established. 

The only land that it was found necessary to purchase were the holdings of 
Newlands and Magee, of 554 acres. To acquire this land by purchase for the 
Tamalpais Park a biil sponsored by the Tamalpais Conservation Club and 
affiliated organizations was passed by the legislature and signed by Governor 
Young providing that one dollar of the state’s money should be appropriated 
up to $20,000 for every two dollars raised by private subscription. 

More than $6500 had been raised by the hiking clubs by the first of this 
year. Of this sum $1000 was donated by the Joseph Worcester Society for 
Helping Boys. - 

B. F. Schlesinger, a prominent business man of the Pacific Coast and a fre- 
quent hiker on Tamalpais, promised to raise $20,000 to make the park an 
assured success. Mr. Schlesinger, Mortimer Fleishhacker, and Selah Chamber- 
lain, trustees of the Tamalpais Park fund, each contributed $1000. 

Mr. Kent again came forward as a benefactor of the people of the out-of- 
doors by offering approximately 150 acres lying in Steep Ravine, close to the 
park area. This ravine contains a big stand of lofty redwoods and firs, and 
through it runs a beautiful brook. 

The Mountain Play Association, which for twelve years has annually pro- 
duced notable spectacular performances high on the shoulder of Tamalpais, 
has offered to present its six acres to the park. The association proposes to 
continue production of its plays. 

Adjoining the Newlands and Magee tract which is to be acquired by pur- 
chase is the great sweep of 11,000 acres of the Marin Municipal Water Dis- 
trict. It begins upon the southern slope of the mountain, goes over the top, 
and runs down the northern side to include lakes Alpine, Lagunitas, and 
Phoenix. This wonderful region of mountaintop, ravine, meadow, forest, 
streams, lakes, and shrubbery, it is believed, always will be preserved in vir- 
tually its natura] beauty. The streams must be kept free from pollution, and 
fire must not menace the watershed covered with trees and shrubbery. 
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EAGLE SCOUT PEAK 
Photograph by Ansel E. Adams 


PLATE XXVIII 
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SIERRA JUNIPER 
Photograph by Ansel E. Adams 
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A KNAPSACK TRIP OVER THE JOHN Muir TRAIL 
By Maurice L. Huocins 
During August and September, 1927, Robert Yeatman and I, both of Stanford 
University, took a knapsack trip over the John Muir Trail, accompanied part 
of the way by Harry J. Rathbun, also of Stanford. Our route may be of inter- 
est to others who desire to make the trip in this way. 

Leaving Yosemite by way of Yosemite Falls and the Tioga Road, Yeatman 
and I spent the night at Tenaya Lake Hikers Camp. We visited Waterwheel 
Falls, spent a night at Glen Aulin, and then moved to the head of Lyell Cafion. 
The following day we climbed Lyell and Maclure and camped just below 
Donohue Pass. Next day we had an easy journey to Thousand Island Lake, 
and on the following day climbed Banner Peak, ducking the trail on the way 
down. After a day spent in moving to the base of Mount Ritter, by way of 
Garnet Lake and Shadow Creek, we climbed Ritter, camping that night at 
Shadow Lake. Another day brought us to Mammoth Lakes, where we replen- 
ished our provisions. 

Continuing south, we passed Duck Lake, Purple Lake, Fish Creek, Lake of 
the Lone Indian, and crossed Silver Divide to Mono Creek. There we cached 
most of our provisions for four days. Following up Mono Creek, we climbed 
Mount Stanford from Pioneer Basin, then moved to the Second Recess and 
camped near the head of Mills Creek. From this camp we climbed Mount Gabb 
and Mount Abbot in one day. The latter was a hard climb. On the summit of 
Mount Abbot we found the record placed there by Joseph N. Le Conte, James 
S. Hutchinson, and Duncan McDuffie when they made the first ascent, in 
1908.* Between that climb and our own the record showed four names; a 
party of three and Norman Clyde.t On Mount Stanford and on Mount Gabb 
we found cairns but no records. 

Returning to our cache, we made our way to Huntington Lake, where 
Rathbun joined us. All three set out for Bishop, via Jackass Meadows and the 
South Fork of the San Joaquin. Yeatman and I climbed Mount Goddard, and 
from a camp at Sapphire Lake also climbed Mount Haeckel. Next day it 
snowed as we crossed Muir Pass to Little Pete Meadow. After a short day’s 
trip to the lower of the Dusy Lakes, we crossed Bishop Pass to Parcher’s 
Rainbow Camp on Bishop Creek, where Rathbun and I left the mountains. 

Yeatman, however, continued south for Mount Whitney. He climbed North 
Palisade and headed for Mather Pass, but was turned back by a snowstorm. 
Descending Palisade Creek to the Middle Fork of Kings River, he was en- 
couraged by better weather to strike back for the high peaks again. So he 
ascended Cartridge Creek, crossed Cartridge Pass and Pinchot Pass to Woods 
Creek, visited Rae Lake, crossed Glen Pass, and went on to East Lake and 
Harrison Pass. East of Harrison Pass is another Mount Stanford,t which he 
climbed, finding on the summit the records of early ascents. Thence he pursued 

* Srerra CLus BULLETIN, 1909, vol. vii, no. 1, p. 13. 

t The second ascent was made by William H. Staniels, William A. Horsfall, and Don E. 
Tripp, in 1922. (California Alpine Club Trails, 1922, vol. ii, no. 1, pp. 57-58.) 

t This peak was named for Stanford University in 1896; the peak in the Pioneer group 


near Mono Creek was named a number of years later for Governor Stanford, a regrettable 
confusion.—F. P. F. 
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his way to Mount Whitney, whose summit is the southern extremity of the 
John Muir Trail. A final four and a half days brought him to Giant Forest, 
via Black Rock Pass. os 

Up AND DowN THE MATTERHORN 
DEAR Mr. Cosy: Hubbard Woods, Illinois, January 3, 1928 

I’ve had it in mind to write you ever since we stood on the thin ridge of the 
Matterhorn last summer and clung flat on our stomachs looking into Italy— 
and clouds—with the wind blowing a fierce gale and the snow sifting through 
our jackets. We thought of you many times on the ascent and oftener (there 
was more time to think) going down, when all the training of Woodworth 
and North Palisade days told—and “Never Again” Pass, too. 

With weather conditions favorable, the climb ought to be a good day’s work 
with a few thrills thrown in, where the ropes hang over space—so it seems— 
and you have to pick every available cranny for a toe-hold. The Swiss hob- 
nails are ferocious-looking and wonderful to wear—they are put in all around 
the rim of the sole. Unluckily we had a windy morning for the start. The day 
we left Zermatt to climb 5000 feet to the hotel on the Matterhorn ridge where 
the real ascent begins we had gorgeous weather, but the luck didn’t hold. 

There were four of us in the party, with a guide apiece, as snow conditions 
made the full allowance of guides necessary. Norman Waite was along, and a 
college friend of mine, and a Williams boy whom we met there. We were all 
ardent for the climb. Norman and I had had more experience and happened to 
get the young guides. ‘They led us a merry chase. Mine was a short thickset 
youth, strong as an ox and merciless as a slave-driver—skating champion of 
Switzerland and a prize skier—tireless if ever man was. Alice and I were the 
last to leave the hut; the start was late on account of a high wind which 
shrieked around the house all night and finally abated somewhat by three 
o'clock. We left at 3:40, some time after the boys and a lot of other men. We 
came out on the windy ridge while it was still starlight and could see the lan- 
terns swinging up ahead. The first couloir was a tricky place, but Perren 
hurried me across, passing some people who were taking it in a leisurely way. 
It was the same story all the way up. We even scrambled past people on the 
ropes while they clung meekly. Rarely were my protests heeded. It was a wild 
struggle for survival, the argument on Perren’s part being “You mustn’t stop; 
we must get up before the storm.” We trembled in our boots lest the weather 
should really become impossible. The climbing was like some we've done in the 
Sierra—only it seemed steeper and more continuously perpendicular ! 

When we reached the Solvay hut (about 12,526 feet) the early birds were 
there still, along with a party which had made the climb late the day before 
and failed to get down. They had to sleep in a loft with a few blankets. No 
firewood, of course. We got refreshed by a ten-minute pause and a little food. 

Then began the real struggle. Perren had been delighted. “You climb voon- 
derfool,” he kept saying. But now he changed key, and went the gamut from 
pleading to scorn. I think he expected me to leap up the ropes. He tried all 
sorts of language, and finally gave it up. The snow was now blowing in our 
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faces, coating the ropes, and freezing as it melted. At one point I found myself 
hanging to a rope and positively debating whether it was worth the struggle. 
These moments always seem to decide themselves. Anyway, I was tied to 
Perren, and had to go on. Without the ropes it would be a job to get up. I got 
Whymper’s “Escalades dans les Alpes,” the French edition being the only one 
available, and read of their first ascent—and of all the previous attempts. 
Now, with the iron pins sunk in the rock and the ropes hanging from them, 
and with a rope around your waist attached to the guide, it’s exciting enough. 

Before you get to the snow shoulder there are several very difficult stretches; 
then all the way up the shoulder you have to be very cautious, as it is an 
almost flat surface of snow at something of an angle! There are iron pins 
here too, but no ropes. Just above, the really concentrated fun begins. For 
three hundred meters we used the ropes constantly, if not to pull up, at least 
to steady us while resting (which never was allowed to happen for more than 
thirty seconds). The last few hundred feet was simple by comparison, but I 
was panting hard when we made the summit, and literally crawled along the 
knife-edge to be safe from the fierce wind. We spent about three minutes on 
top, long enough to take cognac and gaze into the swirling clouds and make 
out something that looked like green valleys. 

It took us four and a half hours to go up and much less to get down. Perren 
recovered his good-nature and gave lots of leeway with the rope. We passed 
everybody who was ahead, and met my friend Alice and her guide going up 
over the snow shoulder. She got to the top, but I didn’t see her for two days; 
they were caught in the storm and stayed in the Solvay. Our guides went back 
all the way up from Zermatt, and helped them down. The ropes were very icy 
by that time, and the climbers very hungry—had started with one lunch apiece. 

By three o’clock Norman and I reached Zermatt (he beat me by half an 
hour, having to catch a train). I certainly felt the 9000 feet we left behind us. 
The rest of the people trailed in that afternoon or evening—except the four, 
including my friend, who got caught in the storm. She was thoroughly thrilled 
by the whole experience, and I felt almost cheated. 

This has developed into something of a book, but it’s hard to stop once you 
get on the Matterhorn! Sincerely yours, Marion MonTGOMERY 

LEE VINING 
By Francis P. FarquHar 
Increased interest in the region immediately east of the Sierra, due largely to 
the improved facility of travel, has brought into prominence many names and 
events heretofore somewhat obscure. Among them is the name of Lee (or 
Leroy) Vining. 

Supervisor W. M. Maule, of Mono National Forest, whose headquarters are 
at Minden, Nevada, has kindly furnished a copy of the following letter from 
C. F. Quinby, of Los Angeles, received by him in September, 1927: 

“In reply to your favor of September 24th, will say that I came to Aurora 
in 1874. There were at that time some sixty-five men living there—all that 
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were left out of some eight or ten thousand who were there in the early sixties 
—from several of whom I got the story of Lee Vining. He came to Aurora in 
*61 or '62, bringing a portable sawmill, which he set up on the creek which 
now bears his name, hauling the lumber to Aurora. 

“At that time the crowd of miners and gamblers used to congregate at the 
Exchange Saloon, where frequent shooting-scrapes would occur. Whenever 
trouble started everyone would get out of the room. On one of these occasions 
a gun went off in the crowd and Lee Vining went out the door at the northwest 
corner of the room and started up the street toward the Odd Fellows Hall. 
Shortly after someone found him lying on the walk dead, and upon examina- 
tion it was found that the pistol had gone off in his pocket, shooting him in 
the groin, from which he had bled to death. 

“He was buried in Aurora, and a wooden marker was put up. I searched for 
his grave when I first came there, but the marker was gone. It was reported 
that Lee Vining came from a Quaker family of that name living at Laporte, 
Indiana. I know that such a family lived there, as that is my native town. 

“I prospected up Lee Vining Creek about 45 years ago, and there were 
signs of logging about two miles up the creek (on the south side) from where 
the electric power plant now stands, above which there was only a trail. 

“T am enclosing a list of the men who were living in Aurora when I went 
there, and so far as I can learn there is only one of them living now, and he 
is Mr. Isaac Doe, a man about 80 years old, now living at Hawthorne, Nevada. 
I would be glad to see the name of the creek changed to Lee Vining, the man 
who put it on the map, for as it is spelled now it is meaningless. 

“T am very glad to give you this or any other information I am able to, and 
would be glad to hear from you again in reference to the matter.” 

Following the receipt of this letter, Mr. Maule visited the cafion and 
searched for traces of the old mill. He found remains of an old ditch opposite 
the “elephant head” just below the former construction camp of the power 
company. He also found an old log chute paralleling it, and an iron which was 
part of the old mill equipment. 

Leroy Vining is mentioned in Bunnell’s Discovery of the Yosemite (1880, 
p. 278) as “the leader of a band of prospectors who crossed the Sierra in 1852 
or shortly after and established themselves on what has since been known as 
Vining’s Gulch or Creek.” That Vining was at least represented on the second 
Yosemite expedition of 1851 is apparent from a passage in Bunnell (p. 186), 
as follows: “A maltese Kentucky blooded mule, known as the ‘Vining Mule,’ 
distanced all but one horse in the command and so pleased was Capt. Boling 
with its gracefully supple movements, that he paid Vining for it a thousand 
dollars in gold.” Vining was a member of the Monoville community in 1861, 
according to Chalfant (Outposts of Civilization, 1928, pp. 49-50). 

The earliest appearance of Vining’s name on a map that I have seen is 
1873. A map of California published by A. L. Bancroft & Co. in that year 
shows “Vining’s Cr.” and “Vining’s Ranch.” The Hoffmann (Whitney Sur- 
vey) map* of 1873 also shows “Vining’s Cr.” The Wheeler Survey map of 


* This and the following maps may be identified by the list in Place Names of the 
High Sierra, by Francis P. Farquhar, Sierra Club, 1926, pages 121-125. 
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1878-1879 gives the name as “Vining Creek.” The form “Leevining Creek,” 
found on the current U. S. Geological Survey maps, dates from the Russell and 
Johnson maps of 1884 and 1887. It was repeated on the first edition (1901) 
of the Mount Lyell quadrangle. The Le Conte (Sierra Club) map of 1893 and 
the McClure maps of 1895 and 1896 show it as “Levining Creek.” The Le 
Conte map of 1896 uses the form “Leevining Creek.” Benson’s map of 1895 
shows “Vining Creek,” and also assigns the name “Vining Lake” to Saddlebag 
Lake. The Geological Survey maps, beginning with 1901, give the name “Lee- 
vining Pk.” to a point just south of Mount Warren. From this it appears that 
the correct name for the creek is Vining Creek, although the form Leevining 
Creek may perhaps be considered as having been established by usage. 


Lake Mott 
A group of Sierra Club members has proposed the name of Lake Mott for a 
hitherto unnamed lake near the head of the North Fork of Mono Creek, at an 
altitude of approximately 10,000 feet elevation. The club’s committee on 
nomenclature has approved the proposal and the recommendation has been 
forwarded to the U. S. Geographic Board at Washington. 

Ernest Julian Mott, for whom it is proposed to name the lake, was born in 
Vermont in 1868. He came to California in 1873, and, except during the period 
of his education, for the rest of his days lived in San Francisco, where he was 
well known as a court reporter. He was long a member of the Sierra Club, and 
was active in the work of the Tamalpais Conservation Club. For a number of 
years he was accustomed to take his vacations in the High Sierra with a few 
companions from among the Sierra Club’s membership. With them he covered 
nearly every high mountain area from the Tuolumne to Mount Whitney. He 
died in 1925. 

In 1915, and again in 1917, Mr. Mott visited the North Fork of Mono Creek 
and camped on the shores of the lake which it is now proposed to name for 
him. His comrades, in proposing the name, have written: “We believe that 
naming this lake after Ernest Julian Mott will be to show proper and loving 
appreciation of a man who loved the mountains and did much toward en- 
couraging exploration and travel, a man who constantly strove for the preser- 
vation of the beautiful things of nature.” 


Cortsy LAKE 
On the western side of Colby Pass near timber-line lies a beautiful rock- 
bound lake, long and narrow, of clear water.* It does not appear on the U. S. 
Geological Survey map, and no name is recorded for it elsewhere. After the 
successful crossing of Colby Pass by the Sierra Club outing party last sum- 
mer a number of the members advocated naming it Colby Lake, as a natural 
sequence to the name of the pass as well as in honor of the leader of the party. 
A call for other suggestions was made, but the response seemed to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of Colby Lake. Consequently, the club’s committee on 
*S. C. B. 1913, ix:1, p. 3, and plate v; S. C. B., 1921, xi:2, plate xxxiv. 
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-nomenclature has made this recommendation to the U. S. Geographic Board. 


MOUNTAINEERING NOTES 
MOUNT RUSSELL 
Mount Russell (14,190 feet) was climbed from a southeastern approach by 
Homer D. Erwin and Fred Lueders, Jr., on June 19, 1927. The only previous 
ascent recorded was that of Norman Clyde in 1926.* This was the first ascent 
from the south. 

A base camp was made at Hunters Flat in Lone Pine Creek Cafion. The 
route followed the North Fork of Lone Pine Creek to its headwaters on the 
south side of Mount Russell. The ascent proper began at the highest lake in 
the upper basin. From this lake the climbers traveled in a northerly direction, 
and after surmounting several glacial benches, they took a diagonal course up 
the steep eastern side of the cafion to a large talus slope near the base of the 
summit cliffs. Turning eastward, they climbed directly up the talus and passed 
through a prominent chimney, which brought them to the top of a high mesa 
southeast from Mount Russell. The southeastern summit ridge was reached 
from this point and was followed to the western peak, which is the highest 
point of the mountain. 

The descent was made by way of the southeastern ridge, across the mesa, 
and down the north cafion wall to the creek. Mr. Erwin reports that no great 
difficulties were encountered on this route. He says the climb is a very interest- 
ing one and decidedly worth while. 

Mr. Erwin accompanied Mr. Clyde on his climbs of Mount Williamson, 
Mount Barnard, and peak 13,968, on July 4th and sth. He also climbed Mount 
Whitney twice, Mount Muir twice, and Mount Langley, during the summer 


of 1927. , — . 
A NEW ROUTE UP THE BLACK KAWEAH 


Decker G. McAllister and Kenneth Campbell ascended the Black Kaweah on 
September 1, 1927, by the northwestern ridge. Mr. McAllister writes: 

“Because of the Black Kaweah’s reputation, and our absolute ignorance of 
the proper method of attack, we started out more with an unspoken hope than 
with any real expectation of reaching the summit. Upon reaching the summit, 
we read with interest one of the accounts, contained in the tin cigarette box, 
describing as ‘absolutely impassable’ an attempt about five years ago to make 
the climb by the route of our ascent.¢ This leads us to suggest that in the 
future it would be best to leave warnings such as this at the bottom of the 
mountain, for in our case this notice was unfortunately too late. 

“The climb was exceedingly interesting. We left camp at the foot of the Nine 
Lakes Basin at 6:30 A.M., and reached the crest at the farthest ‘bump’ visible 
from the summit at about 8:30. From there it took us about four and a quar- 
ter hours (until 12:45) to work along the remaining three-quarters of a mile of 
crest. We kept at all times within less than a hundred feet of the crest, work- 
ing on ledges around the endless series of chutes and fins which form the 
western face. 


* Srerra CLUB BULLETIN, 1927, vol. xii, no. 4, pp. 382-384 
7 Sierra CLus BULLETIN, 1921, vol. xi, no. 2, p. 133. 
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“Only twice did we encounter any real difficulty. About two-thirds of the 
way along the crest is a fin easily recognizable by its formation out of huge, 
very regularly and smoothly shaped rock of particularly reddish color. We 
could find no ledges around this fin within reasonable distance of the crest, 
while the crest itself comes abruptly to a vertical face within fifty feet beyond 
this fin. After considerable time, we found an almost vertical crack leading 
down from the crest about half-way to the vertical face mentioned. This crack 
has a boulder wedged in it, but there is enough space back of the boulder to 
slip through the hole formed and on down the crack about forty feet into the 
next chute. 

“A short distance beyond, about ‘three fins’ from the final chute, is a fin of 
unusually white granite formation at the top. Here too a ledge could not be 
found, and again by working up to the crest and along it for a short ways, we 
found a very narrow crack winding down almost vertically about thirty feet 
into the next chute. This crack was so narrow that we had to cache our knap- 
sack with our boots on the crest before coming down the crack. Just beyond 
the outlet of this ‘crack’ is a peculiar pinnacle, shaped like the horn of a 
rhinoceros, located about one hundred feet below the crest and visible from the 
regular trail of ascent, so that we shortly picked up the excellent ducks and a 
‘boulevard’ to the summit. 

“The return route took us back to our cache on the crest, thence diagonally 
around the crest until we could swing over the shoulder forming the north- 
western side of the horseshoe basin, and on down to camp. While considerably 
shorter, the descent took four and a half hours. We had intended to work down 
into the horseshoe basin at its northern corner, but as we worked down, al! the 
chutes and fins became more and more precipitous and not at all inviting. Ac- 
cordingly we worked our way back up again and over the shoulder mentioned.” 


OTHER ASCENTS OF THE BLACK KAWEAH 
Norman Clyde, Alice Carter, Julie de C. Mortimer, and Caroline W. Coleman 
climbed the Black Kaweah on July 16, 1927. 

A statement published in the Srerra CLusB BULLETIN, 1923, (vol. xi, no. 4, 
p. 440), of climbs made in 1922, omits the names of Earl V. Homuth and Wil- 
liam H. Wright, who made the ascent that year. At least four persons reached 
the summit in 1923, and eight in 1924. 

CLIMBS BY NORMAN CLYDE IN 1927 
Norman Clyde has submitted, at the request of the editor, a list of climbs in 
the Sierra Nevada made by him during the summer of 1927, with comments 
for the benefit of other climbers. 

June 1oth—Mount Sill; climbed from Palisade Glacier, finding this a fea- 
sible route for any experienced rock-climber; also crag 13,400; an interesting 
but not very difficult rock-climb, affording a very fine view of the Palisades. 
13th—Agassiz Needle; found the ascent from the Palisade Glacier to be one 
of only ordinary difficulty. 14th—peak east of Agassiz Needle; a good rock- 
climb. 15th—peak in Inconsolable Range; good view. 26th—two peaks on 
Glacier Divide. 27th—Mount Humphreys; anticipated snow and ice near sum- 
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mit but found little. 30th—peak 11,900, above Lake Sabrina; rather difficult 
rocks on summit; good view of Darwin, Haeckel, and other peaks. 

July 2nd to 4th—Mount Williamson, via Georges Creek; a difficult ap- 
proach; the gorge is very fine scenically; few have visited it; also climbed 
Mount Barnard and peak 13,896. 7th—Mount Gould. 8th—Deerhorn Moun- 
tain; a fairly difficult rock-climb; no evidence of cairn on highest pinnacle, 
although possibly one on next highest. roth—Mount Stanford; very few 
ascents of northern peak recorded in past twenty years. 12th—Triple Divide 
Peak and next one to north. 13th—peak next to Kern-Kawean Pass. 16th— 
Black Kaweah. 17th—Red Kaweah. 21st—Milestone Mountain; from the 
south. 26th—Table Mountain; from the north, with a party; apparently the 
only route up this face is a steep chimney, on this occasion filled with ice and 
snow, rendering the ascent somewhat difficult. 27th—Thunder Mountain; ap- 
parently only one previous ascent; there are three pinnacles, increasing in 
difficulty in order from east to west; also, peak midway between Table Moun- 
tain and Milestone, for convenience called Midway Mountain; found to be 
an easy climb; record of ascent in 1912. 28th—Milestone Mountain; from 
northeast, a little more difficult than from the south. 29th—Table Mountain; 
from the south; a shelf and chimney climb; not very difficult, but one needs 
to be careful to “change shelves,” as each dips at a hazardous angle after a 
certain point is reached; also ragged ridge to the south of Table Mountain; a 
series of pinnacles affording a rock scramble; apparently heretofore unclimbed. 
30th—peak to the north of Milestone (Midway Peak) ; up east face; ordinary 
rock-climbing. 

September 10th—Mount Sill; found that one can cross or go around the 
bergschrund at the base of the mountain at this season of the year. 11th— 
Agassiz Needle; up the northeastern face; found this a difficult and somewhat 
hazardous route. 25th—Cardinal Mountain; rough trail up Taboose Cajion. 

October 9th—Mount Whitney and Mount Muir; “crisp” camping near 
timber-line. 


LETTERS FROM OTHER CLUBS 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


Since our previous note, the Appalachian Mountain Club has celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary and has been pursuing its objects with increased energy. 
The usual excursions, both large and small, have been held to the White 
Mountains; and others have been conducted to the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia, to the Gaspé Peninsula, and to the Alps. Next summer there is to be 
an excursion to Hawaii. Special interest is now being developed in rock-climb- 
ing and in skiing. The Department of Natural History, by its owm Saturday 
outings and by well-selected lectures, is enlivening our study of nature. The 
Department of Art, by fostering photographic competitions, has made the 
exhibitions in the club-rooms very attractive. But the work of the club is not 
limited to the benefit of its own membership; for the care of the nine hundred 
acres in our several reservations and the maintenance of four huts, seventeen 
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MOUNT WHITNEY 
From the chimney on the North Slope of Mount Russell 


Photograph by Homer D. Erwin 
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shelters, and over three hundred miles of trails in the White Mountains con- 
stantly enlist our activity in the public service. During the past summer the 
Lakes-of-the-Clouds Hut was greatly enlarged. Last winter, as an experiment, 
the Pinkham Notch Camp was kept open throughout the winter season, with 
a caretaker in charge, and the experiment was so successful that it is being 
repeated this year. This accommodation is proving a great boon to the winter 
sportsman. Eart W. TAYLOR 


THE MAZAMAS 


Interest in the out-of-doors has greatly increased during the past year in this 
vicinity. The fine automobile roads to different sections of Mount Hood, which 
is only two hours’ drive from Portland, has enabled more people to learn of 
that great recreational] center, and has given them the urge either to climb to 
the summit of the mountain or to explore its fine glaciers and park sections. 
This has added another responsibility to the community, and incidentally to 
our club. Many inexperienced people have ventured too far into the wild sec- 
tions and have become lost. The Mazamas are naturally looked to for search- 
ers. Anticipating a recurrence of this during the coming year, we have selected 
a special committee, composed of our most experienced mountaineers, to 
formulate a code of rules for those going into the mountains. A series of lec- 
tures is to be prepared and given to the public, some by radio, in the hope that 
our people may know more of mountain craft. 

Several civic organizations of Portland have interested themselves in the 
great opportunities for out-of-doors recreation so close to us, and have prepared 
an elaborate program for sports on Mount Hood this winter. A wooden tobog- 
gan slide, over a thousand feet long, has been built, and several ski runs are 
being prepared. Carefully conducted snowshoe trips will be made onto the 
higher flanks of the mountain. These undertakings, too, have added to our 
work, as we are called upon for leaders. A rotary snow-plow is to be used to 
clear the snow from the roads leading to the mountain, so that motorists may 
drive their cars to the center of these activities during the entire season. 

Our annual two weeks’ outing on Mount Rainier was a success. Two camps 
were made, one at Mystic Lake, and the other at Shadow Lake, on the north 
side of the mountain. Explorations of the far-famed natural flower-gardens, 
rugged slopes and unequaled glaciers of that great mountain occupied every 
hour’s time of the ninety-odd members who attended. Nearly the whole north 
side of the mountain has been isolated from tourists up to this time, but steps 
have been taken by the state to construct an automobile road to Yakima Park, 
one of the prettiest sections, and to build a large hotel at its terminus. This 
was anticipated by us when Rainier was selected as the base of our outing, for 
when it has been commercialized it will no longer have the same attraction for 
mountaineers. 

Our Wednesday-evening gatherings at the club-rooms in Portland have 
proved a greater success than ever. These social affairs, and the many fine lec- 
tures given there, have been delightful and instructive. They have tended to 
bring the members into closer companionship. 

The Local Walks Committee has conducted us to many new and interesting 
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sections. Next year’s committee has suggested a series of new trips also, making 
this feature of our activities something to look forward to. 

The Mazamas have selected the Olympic Mountains in Washington as the 
location for their two weeks’ outing for 1928, beginning the first week in 
August. The members of other mountain clubs are most cordially invited to 
join us on this excursion. Frep W. STApTER, President 


THE MOUNTAINEERS 


The activities of the year 1927 among The Mountaineers began with the usual 
New Year’s Winter Outing at Paradise Park, Mount Rainier, under the direc- 
tion ‘of the Tacoma branch, with an attendance of almost a hundred. An un- 
usually deep fall of snow this year made skiing very popular. After the Rainier 
experience, ski enthusiasts flocked to Snoqualmie Lodge, more quickly acces- 
sible, and for several months every week-end found a large group reveling in 
winter sports. As the season advanced small parties began to venture farther 
afield, one party of three men, in May, even reaching an altitude of 12,500 feet 
on skis on Mount Rainier. There they were turned back by a blizzard. 

In the spring several lesser peaks in the Cascades were climbed for the thrill 
of coasting down. McClellan’s Butte is a favorite May climb every year be- 
cause of its two thousand feet of good coasting. This year Denny Mountain 
proved almost equally good. 

During the summer and fall Snoqualmie Lodge was constantly used as a 
base for climbs. 

Irish Cabin, five miles beyond Fairfax, near the Carbon River road to 
Mount Rainier, opened about a year ago as a lodge by the Tacoma Moun- 
taineers, has been the scene of many week-end parties. 

The big event of the year at Kitsap Cabin was the presentation of “Alice in 
Wonderland” by the Mountaineer Players. Two performances were given in 
the club’s forest theater, one before members and friends, the other in honor 
of the National Education Association during its convention in Seattle. 

In August the Everett branch conducted an eight days’ outing to Glacier 
Peak, twenty-six of the twenty-eight members of the party making the summit. 

The regular summer outing of The Mountaineers for 1927 went to Mount 
Robson and Jasper parks, Canada. From Mount Robson Station on the 
Canadian National Railway it was a two days’ walk to a tepee camp on the 
shore of Lake Adolphus very near the boundary line between the two parks. 
An attempt to climb Mount Robson from the south was unsuccessful owing to 
a huge ice wall that blocked the way at about 12,000 feet, as it has done for 
several years past. Many climbs were made by members of the outing, however, 
notably Mount Resplendent (11,240 feet), an eastern spur of Mount Robson 
and an all-snow climb, accomplished by forty-three. Mounts Mumm and Rear- 
guard were climbed by large parties, while smaller groups made Lynx, Titkana, 
Gendarme, and East Whitehorn. Winona BAILEY 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN CLUB 


To the Sierra Club the Colorado Mountain Club sends greetings and all good 
wishes for continued growth and prosperity. 
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That we have had a busy, active year was attested by the various committee 
reports at our annual dinner and meeting held recently at the mountain home 
of the Motor Club of Colorado in Bear Creek Cafion, twenty miles from Den- 
ver, in the Denver Mountain Parks. About 150 members and their families 
came to the meeting, and all precedent was wiped out by not having a blizzard 
on this occasion. 

In the minds of those who went on the summer outing in the San Juan 
Mountains in August, that was the outstanding event of the past year. This 
outing has been so fully and graphically described in our Trail and Timberline 
for September that a brief review by one who, alas, did not participate is all 
inadequate. Let it suffice to say that it was a wonderful outing held in an 
interval between floods in the San Juan Basin; and in addition to the usual 
climbs of high peaks, shorter walks, and camp-fire fun, the members had a 
novelty in the way of building bridges, repairing the railroad, etc. It required 
a maximum of effort on the part of the committee to arrange the outing; but 
it was the unanimous opinion that it was well worth all the struggle. 

Our usual schedule of local walks and outings ran from April to October, a 
trip being scheduled for every week-end, either a one-day hike of ten miles or 
so in the more accessbile parts of the mountains, or two- and three-day camp- 
ing trips to conquer some of the high peaks. Although there was an over- 
abundance of bad rainy weather all summer (some of that “unusual” weather), 
the trips went right ahead, and only two had to be canceled. In some past years 
our winter trip schedule has followed right at the heels of the summer trips; 
but this year no snow has arrived as yet—that is, not enough to make ski 
trips possible. We’ve had a marvelous autumn, our long-delayed summer in 
fact, and it has been wonderful except, perhaps, for those who want to start 
skiing before the leaves are off the trees. 

We had a winter outing in February at Fern Lake, in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, which has been the scene of our winter outings for many years. 

The program committee has provided several very interesting lectures during 
the year, on a variety of subjects. These lectures are always open to the public, 
and much interest is evidenced by the large attendance we usually have. 

With our large membership and varied activities, we feel that the Colo- 
rado Mountain Club is established as a permanent institution in the commun- 
ity, and that we can look for continued growth and opportunity for service. 


AMERICAN ALPINE CLUB ALICE HALE 


The American Alpine Club, founded in 1902, has now grown to a membership 
of 172, of which eleven members are honorary. The objects, as stated in the 
by-laws, are: “The scientific exploration and study of high mountain eleva- 
tions and of the regions lying within or about the Arctic and Antarctic circles; 
the cultivation of the mountain craft; the promotion and dissemination of 
knowledge regarding the regions above indicated. It shall for its primary work 
undertake the study of the high mountains of all America, gathering in the 
facts and phenomena pertaining: to them, and shall publish a series of illus- 
trated monographs of these mountains for the purpose of presenting a com- 
plete description of the alpine mountains of the Western Hemisphere.” Quali- 
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fications for membership include ascents of mountains which attain an alti- 
tude of two thousand feet above snow-line, explorations in the Arctic or 
Antarctic tracts, and contributions of importance to the literature or science 
of mountaineering, recent glaciology, or alpine art. 

A number of Sierra Club members have been members of the American 
Alpine Club. John Muir was its president from 1908 to 1911, and among its 
vice-presidents have been George Davidson, Joseph N. Le Conte, Edward T. 
Parsons, Rodney L. Glisan, William E. Colby, and William F. Badé. Three 
illustrated monographs, folio size, have been published, under the general title 
of “Alpina Americana.” They are: “The High Sierra,” by Joseph N. Le 
Conte, 1907; “The Rocky Mountains of Canada,” by Charles E. Fay, 1911; 
“Mountain Exploration in Alaska,” by Alfred Brooks, 1915. The club has also 
published “A Climber’s Guide to the Canadian Rockies,” by Howard Palmer 
and J. Monroe Thorington. 

A valuable library with photographic collection on mountaineering subjects 
is being collected by the club, which is housed at present in the New York 
Public Library, in a special room. A campaign for a clubhouse endowment 
fund is now in progress, and it is expected that before long the American 
Alpine Club will have its own headquarters in New York, where its books, 
photographs, and trophies can be properly housed and cared for. 

During the past season, members of the club conducted further excellent 
exploration work in the Canadian Rockies, and some interesting climbing was 
done in the Sierra Nevada and the Rockies of the United States. An unusually 
large number of members visited the Alps and Dolomites; some of the records, 
especially those of the young climbers, being very fine indeed. One party spent 
their time in the French and Spanish Pyrenees, a field hitherto unknown to 
our membership. 

On May 6, 1927, the first western dinner of the club was held at the Faculty 
Club, in Berkeley, California. Nine members were present. It is hoped that 
this dinner will inaugurate an annual event on the Pacific Coast. 

Henry B. peV. Scuwas, Secretary 
EL CLUB DE EXPLORACIONES DE MEXICO 
Otis McAllister, president of El] Club de Exploraciones de México, also a 
member of the Sierra Club, writes: 

“Our week-end hikes are kept up as usual and we get out to all parts of the 
country. Some day we hope to come to the end of all this political trouble in 
Mexico, although it is not so bad as it might seem. 

“The first part of this month (November) I made my third ascent to the 
summit of Iztaccihuatl (16,960 ft.), this time by a new way. I shall probably 
try old Popocatepet! (17,540 ft.) some day for the fourth time. These volcanoes 
are at our very door and furnish continual spert for our club. We start out in 
bunches of fifty to sixty and reach the summits thinned out to fifteen or so.” 
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MEMORIALS 


? 
GARTH WINSLOW 


On the night of July rsth, the club was camped at Little Five Lakes, on the 
west side of the Big Arroyo. Mr. Colby made a camp-fire talk that night, warn- 
ing against solitary climbing, and particularly warning against attempts on the 
Black Kaweah except by the most experienced mountaineers. This gaunt peak 
is one of the most dangerous in the Sierra. It happened that an extremely lik- 
able and vigorous young member of the club party, Garth Winslow, of Oak- 
land and Stanford University, was asleep in his blankets when Mr. Colby 
made his talk. Garth had turned in early, because it was his intention to make 
a bid for the Black Kaweah’s summit next day. This fact was known to but 
few persons, including his sister Yvonne and two mature men, W. J. Robert- 
son and H. C. Wyckhoff. At ten o’clock that night, with Mr. Colby’s warning 
ringing in their ears, the two older men woke Garth up and after an extended 
discussion succeeded, as they thought, in diverting him from his resolve to 
attempt the ascent alone. 

At about three the next morning, Saturday, July 16th, a commissary mem- 
ber saw the young man making his way from camp. His sister, knowing that 
he enjoyed strolling in his own way, did not feel alarmed when he did not re- 
turn for supper, and made no report. The next morning, Sunday, his blankets 
were still unopened. At about three that afternoon, it being evident that he was 
lost or disabled, Miss Winslow notified the management. Camp had by this 
time moved across the Big Arroyo to Moraine Lake. 

Clayton Drew, in charge of camp at that hour, directed William A. Horsfall, 
Edward Rainey, Ernest Dawson, and the writer to go at once to the Black 
Kaweah. This search party made its way with flashlights along the east wall 
of the Arroyo until about two o’clock on the morning of Monday, July 18th. 
Rest was snatched at the last possible bit of timber, it being inadvisable to go 
farther up the mountain in the darkness. A huge foxtail snag was set alight as 
a beacon to the lost man. At first dawn Horsfall located Norman Clyde in his 
camp near by, and the five men started up the mountain. 

The cirque between the Black and Red Kaweahs was selected for first 
scrutiny. Horsfall and Rainey searched the base of the cliffs; Dawson, Clyde, 
and the writer took off up the main snow tongue. At about eight o’clock Daw- 
son and the writer were on a rock part way up this snow tongue, and Clyde 
had climbed into the rock structure of the peak, when the writer’s field-glasses 
chanced to reveal Garth Winslow's body lying on a rock ledge about fifty feet 
above the base. 

Directed by shouts, Horsfall, who was directly under the cliff, made his way 
to the unfortunate man’s body and found that he had been dead about forty- 
eight hours. His spectacles and watch were found near by. His rucksack had 
landed in the snow about a hundred feet south. Clyde later found the heel of 
Garth’s shoe about sixty feet above where the body had landed from its plunge. 
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Possibly that indicated the point from which Garth fell; or both heel and 
body may have come down from some ledge still higher. The watch had 
stopped at 9:40, indicating the probable time of the tragedy. The body lay in 
an attitude that plainly indicated instant death. The young man had not 
suffered. 

Meanwhile an intensive search of the whole Big Arroyo country, and even 
of the Kern side of Chagoopa Plateau, was being carried on. Reinforcements 
under Francis Farquhar helped convey the body down to the Arroyo, where a 
park ranger and Tyler Van Degrift, of the club, took it out by way of Mineral 
King. 

This splendid young man was a sacrifice to eagerness and ambition of youth, 
unfortunately not yet seasoned with experience or the willingness to follow 
the leader’s explicit instructions and warnings. The rock face selected for his 
climb was wholly unscalable. Dr. Thomas E. Winslow, his father, wrote the 
club a very fine letter that reached Mr. Colby before the outing ended. Garth 
was a splendid young American of the finest type. Throughout the ordeal his 
sister was heroic and unflinching, and won our deepest admiration as well as 
our profound sympathy. —" NeEILt C. Witson 


GrorcE DANA EMERSON 


“Dana” Emerson has passed beyond the ranges—the loyal chum of trail and 
camp-fire, the true friend, the thoughtful, kindly, self-effacing gentleman in all 
the walks of life. 

George Dana Emerson was born in Wilmington, Delaware, August 20, 1876, 
while his parents, residents of Colorado, were sojourning in the East. A gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and a civil engineer, he 
specialized in tunnel work, having charge of the construction of important 
sections of the Boston subway and tunnel system. In the World War he was 
a captain of engineers. 

Married in 1911 to a kindred outdoor spirit, “the Emersons” are delight- 
fully remembered on Sierra and other mountain-club outings which they have 
left their Florida home to attend. The writer has never known a more efficient 
and competent out-of-doors man than Dana Emerson or one to whom moun- 
taineering and outdoor sports of all kinds meant more. 

It was my high privilege to be his companion on climbing and exploring 
trips for some years before his marriage, to be with both of them on their first 
summer’s outing together in 1911, and many summers since, and to be close 
at hand when the last “clear call” came to Dana on August 23d last in Estes 
Park; and so the unavoidable realization that what has been can never again 
be is softened by wonderful and ineffaceable memories. As his brave wife says, 
“T don’t pretend to know what there is beyond the wall, but I know if there is 
anything to be done Dana is carrying on and doing his full share.” 

Something important in life has gone for some of us, and— 


“We cannot cease to wonder, 
We who have loved him, how 
He fares along the windy ways 
His feet must travel now.” E. W. HARNDEN 
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CHARLES A. MuRDOCK 


Within a few days of completing his eighty-seventh year, Charles A. Murdock 
died on January 11, 1928. He was a charter member of the Sierra Club and 
took an active interest in its affairs. For many years he was a leader in the 
printing business in San Francisco, and it was from the press of C. A. Mur- 
dock & Co. in 1893 that the first number of the Srerra CLuB BULLETIN was 
issued. As long as he remained at the head of a printing-house he continued 
to print the BULLETIN, completing nine volumes. 

Mr. Murdock was born in Massachusetts on January 26, 1841. He came to 
San Francisco by way of Panama in 1855, and presently went to live in Hum- 
boldt County for a few years, returning in 1864 to San Francisco, which for 
the remainder of his life was his home. He took a prominent part in the affairs 
of the Unitarian Church. From 1907 to 1916 he was a member of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors. 

In 1921 Mr. Murdock published a little volume of reminiscences, “A Back- 
ward Glance at Eighty,” in which he recalled in his courteous and delightful 
manner the friendships and associations of his long life. He knew Bret Harte, 
John Muir, Horace Davis, and Josiah Royce. His recollections included Starr 
King, Mark Twain, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. His account of the Humboldt 
Bay region in the fifties is a valuable contribution to California history. 

FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 








BOOK REVIEWS 


. 
PARMELIAN PRINTS OF The Sierra Club is fortunate in having added to its 
THE HicuH Srerra* library this most beautiful and valuable album as a 


gift from its author. The album contains eighteen 
selected ““Parmelian Prints” of exquisite composition, each as technically per- 
fect as it is possible to be produced. The fact that they are the handiwork of 
Ansel Adams is sufficient to guarantee their artistic perfection to members of 
our club. Some of the photographs are taken in the Yosemite Valley and the 
High Sierra to the east of it, and some in the Kings River region. It would 
be impossible in the short space of a book review to describe adequately these 
beautiful views, but attention may be called to the “Abode of Snow,” a tele- 
photograph taken in winter from Glacier Point, showing the vast range of the 
High Sierra deeply buried under its mantle of snow, and the “Monolith,” 
where the huge face of Half Dome is shown at close range. One of the most - 
striking, as well as the most unusual, is “On the Heights,” a view down the 
Yosemite chasm from the southern shoulder of Half Dome. Of those taken in 
the Kings River region, perhaps the most startling is that of Mount Brewer 
from the lake basin below Kearsarge Pass. Although the mountain is some- 
thing over six miles distant, the remarkable composition together with the skill 
in the use of the telephotographic lens gives the appearance of a “close-up.” 
To many the sunset view of Banner Peak taken across Thousand Island Lake, 
with storm-clouds drifting across its darkening crest, is the most charming 
of all. 

The artist has attempted, and with great success, to suggest the scenery of 
the Sierra Nevada in a more pictorial sense than by literal representation. By 
keeping to a simple and rather austere style, the prints assume a dignity and 
beauty which is not generally conveyed by photography. 

In conclusion special attention should be called to the high quality of the 
presswork and binding, which alone would place the album in the “fine book” 
class. The Grabhorn Press is responsible for the printing, and has long been 
the recipient of high honors for exceptional work. J. N. Le Conte 


Tue Story OF Most of those who read the unapproachable story of the vari- 
EvERESTT out attempted climbs of Mount Everest written by Sir Francis 

Younghusband, which appeared in last year’s book list under 
the title “The Epic of Mount Everest,” must have felt that it was the final 
word on this most absorbingly interesting subject. It gives one, accordingly, 
more than usual! pleasure to learn that Captain Noel, who was the official 


* Parmelian Prints of the High Sierra. By ANset Easton Apams. Published by Jean 
Chambers Moore, San Francisco. 1927. Price, $50.00. 

t The Story of Everest. By Captain JoHN Noet. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
1927. 258 pages. Price, $4.00. 
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photographer on these expeditions, has added not only a charming story, but 
an exceedingly valuable fund of information to the literature of the subject. 

It would be difficult to imagine a book more delightful, more absorbingly 
entertaining in every chapter than is The Story of Everest. “The Epic of 
Mount Everest” was exactly what it was intended to be: a splendid recital of 
heroic adventure and a tribute in the highest form of literary expression to 
the gallant men who made the attempt. But Captain Noel, not failing in any 
way to give tribute to the climbers, has made us feel somehow as if we knew 
them better as real persons. He has given intimate touches of character and 
detailed sketches of the tremendous obstacles and how they were overcome, and 
when you have finished with the character portraits of the various members of 
the group you feel almost as if you had had a personal chat with them and had 
been on the expedition yourself, sharing in the hardships and the trials and 
the tragedies. 

One of the new features of the book is the very careful and detailed sketch 
of the preliminary expedition which the author himself made into the land of 
Tibet in the neighborhood of Everest years before the recent assaults on the 
mountain were launched. On this expedition we are given an intimate insight 
into the life and the land of Tibet. The descriptions of the life and the curious 
customs of those distant people will form a permanent contribution to our 
knowledge of the curious land and the people there. They give us a real in- 
sight into their thoughts and their spiritual ideals. 

The illustrations scattered very liberally throughout the book are particu- 
larly worthy of note. They are, for the most part, reproductions from photo- 
graphs by the author, and cover not only landscapes but persons and ancient 
shrines, temples, fantastic structures, such as Kampa-dzong and the shining 
crystal monastery of Shekar-dzong, lying fifteen thousand feet above the sea. 
The splendid illustrations of snow and ice on the upper reaches of Mount 
Everest itself grip you with a fascination that is hard to explain. 

Grorce C. THOMPSON 


GerorcE LEicH Beginning in 1909 with a description of Mallory on the ter- 
MALLORY * race of the Monte Rosa Hotel at Zermatt, absorbed in a book, 

a cynosure among old climbers and new for the climbing he 
and his companions had done and for what they intended to do, his life is 
sketched as student, as teacher, and as soldier and mountain-climber. He had 
a real flame and passion for mountain-climbing, which feeling this memoir 
attempts to describe—a feeling which as a youth led him to take the most 
direct way up the face of the Lliwedd, a feat which excited so much interest 
that the “Slab-Climb” was named after him. 

Adventurous as a young man, Mallory’s experiences in climbing in England 
as well as in the Alps gave him self-reliance and skill. He wanted to climb 
everything, even as a child. “Walls, roofs, and trees seemed to be his natural 
playground,” and he apparently lacked all sense of personal danger, enjoying 


*George Leigh Mallory: A Memoir. By Davw Pye. Oxford University Press. 1927. 183 
pages. Price, 10s. 6d. 
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doing things with a small margin of safety. He hated wasted time or space, so 
he was constantly on the lookout for “short-cuts.” 

Anecdotes showing his loyalty as a friend, his life as a schoolboy, both at 
Winchester and iater at Cambridge, and his feats in the Alps, fascinate with 
the charm of the man. “Mountaineering to Mallory was a spiritual necessity.” 
“Tt demanded, as he saw it, the exercise of moral qualities, patience, and self- 
control, and sometimes fortitude, together with the subordination of all else 
to the striving towards an end greater than himself. And it had, like other 
religions, its moments of ecstasy, of worship, and of abasement.” In all the 
technique of mountain-climbing he became an acknowledged master. 

But mountain-climbing, important in his life as it was, did not occupy all 
of his enthusiasms. After graduation from Cambridge, Mallory set to work on 
a life of Boswell, which he finally published. “Education of the best sort he 
had, but not the paper qualifications which pave the way to employment.” He 
considered both teaching and going into the church. He studied in France, 
during which time he did some mountain-climbing, toured Italy, and returned 
to Paris, where he is quoted as saying, “I hate meeting people with the feeling 
in the background that it is done as a duty on my part because it is useful to 
me to have Frenchmen to talk to.” 

On returning to England he became a master at Dartmouth for a short time, 
then assistant master at Charterhouse, where he taught history. So youthful- 
looking as to be taken for one of his own students, he used to say the only 
compensation was that “it narrowed the gap between himself and his boys.” 
He didn't always follow the usual technique of teaching—English, French, and 
History—but expended an infinity of interest and care over all those with 
whom he established any personal relationship. His sympathies with his boys 
sometimes caused difficulties with his colleagues. 

This brief but delightful biography gives to us a better understanding than 
is obtainable from the Everest books of the spirit which carried this very great 
mountaineer up beyond the range of observation into the mystery that con- 
cluded his third attempt upon the world’s highest mountain. 

Epna P. THOMPSON 


ANTHOLOGY Mountain-lovers, whether they be climbers or merely observ- 
OF ALPINE ers or sojourners, will be deeply grateful to Mr. Arnold Lunn 
LiTERATURE* for this compilation, in which he has gathered from the trea- 

sures of English literature a generous selection of both prose 
and verse relating to high mountains. It is natural that Mr. Lunn should, as 
his title indicates, give chief place to the Alps. But, just as the very name of 
the Alps has taken on a universal meaning, so do we find a universality in the 
thoughts and emotions which they suggest. The Himalaya, the Caucasus, our 
own beloved Sierra, with variations and limitations, to be sure, possess the 
same essential beauty and grandeur obvious to all who love the everlasting 
hills. 


* The Englishman in the Alps. Edited by Arnotp Lunn. Second Edition. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. 300 pages. Price, 5 shillings. 
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The charm of mountain wildernesses is beyond all definite analysis; our 
appreciation is interwoven with our own esthetic and artistic development. For 
a fuller interpretation, the compiler has happily turned for his selections to a 
wider field than specific mountaineering literature. Many pages of Tyndall, 
Mummery, Conway, and Whymper are truly noble and beautiful and are pos- 
sessed of pure literary quality. It would indeed be difficult to find anything 
more fascinating than the rambling thought of Leslie Stephen in “Bye-days in 
the Alps.” Nevertheless we are thankful for the inclusion of such passages as 
those from Ruskin’s “Modern Painters” and “Sesame and Lilies,” notable for 
their cool and gracious beauty. 

Life in the mountains—the intense spirit back of all mountain adventure, 
the toil, the keen delights, the good-fellowship, the humor—the underlying 
golden humanity that reveals itself in the presence of hardship, repulse, and 
death—one wonders if there is any human activity that tests strength of body 
and soul more severely than man’s struggle with the stern crags and glaciers, 
or that yields such true satisfaction when his intense efforts result in success. 

To my mind the most important message of this book is in showing the 
development of the appreciation of mountain life and mountain scenery through- 
out a period of several centuries. Opening with an account of Hannibal's Pas- 
sage of the Alps, by Livius of Padua, followed by a brief passage from John 
de Bremble, entitled ““The Mountain Terror,” we are led through several ex- 
amples from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to a more modern spirit. 
The mountains, once feared and shunned as the abode of dragons and devils, 
gradually come into their own in the hearts and minds of man. A deeper and 
deeper esthetic appreciation is revealed as time goes on. Yet we are left with 
the feeling that we still have far to go, and we exclaim with John Addington 
Symonds, “Alas, that we should vibrate so obscurely to these harmonies of 
earth and heaven!” 

At the close of the volume are a few passages “In Praise of Skiing,” thereby 
introducing the most modern touch, winter mountaineering. The addition of 
these passages constitutes the only change from the first edition, published in 
1913. The typography, format, and binding are pleasing, and the pocket-size 
makes it a welcome companion in knapsack or coat pocket. ANSEL E. ADAMS 


Partéu* AND Cresp1,t The publication of Professor Bolton’s translation of 
FOUNDERS OF Paléu’s “Noticias de la Nueva California” and his vol- 
SPANISH CALIFORNIA ume of Crespi’s journals has furnished us for the first 
time in reliable form with the story of the founding 

of Spanish California. It is remarkable that no complete translation of Paléu’s 
* Historical Memoirs of New California. By Fray Francisco Parév, O.F.M. Translated 
into English from the Manuscript in the Archives of Mexico, and edited by Herbert 
Eugene Bolton, Professor of American History and Director of the Bancroft Library, 


University of California. 4 volumes. University of California Press, Berkeley. 1925. 
Price, $14.00. 
+ Fray Juan Crespi: Missionary Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 1769-1774. By HERsert 
ag Botton. University of California Press, Berkeley. 1927. Ixiv and 402 pages. 
rice, $5.00. 
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fundamental work has heretofore been available. Fray Francisco Paléu has 
until now been best known as the biographer of Fray Junipero Serra. Now we 
may learn something of Paléu himself, and of his devoted colleague Fray Juan 
Crespi. In following the footsteps of these truly heroic explorers and pioneer 
settlers we are sure to receive many a thrill as we read of scenes familiar 
enough to us today, then for the first time beheld by white men. 

For instance, under date of August 5, 1769, we find this passage on page 
137 of volume II of Paléu: “This day we set out about two in the afternoon, 
going north, as the explorers said that at the beach the mountains were steep 
and did not permit passage, so we veered somewhat to the northwest, where 
we saw that there was a pass in the mountains.” This appears to be Sepulveda 
Cafion in the Santa Monica Mountains. On the other side they “found a large 
village of heathen, very friendly and docile.” One wonders if they are still 
there. 

Dwellers in Alameda County will perhaps relish the following from Crespi’s 
journal of the Fages expedition of 1772 (page 288): “At the end of four 
leagues we halted not very far from an arm of the estuary, which forms with 
another something like a peninsula, where there is a grove of live oaks, which 
one can enter only from the mainland side. The camping-place is about four 
leagues from the principal estuary or arm of the sea, which we made out from 
this place very well, as it looks like a sea to us. This camp is situated about 
three leagues before coming to the parallel of the mouth of the Gulf of the 
Farallones. . . . Bears, many deer, and the tracks of other animals whose foot- 
prints resemble beasts of the mule kind have been seen here. The site is very 
suitable for a good settlement; for on account of the proximity of the forest 
they could provide themselves with timber and firewood.” 

Californians, both north and south, will find many such passages, frequently 
describing their very hearth-sites; while the general reader will gather from the 
narratives the story of the founding of civilization on these shores, told with 
vigor and enthusiasm by some of the leading participants. The five volumes 
make a handsome ornament to any library. FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 


SEASHORE ANIMALS Many times in the past years on Sierra Club beach 
OF THE trips the query has come, “What book is the best to 
Paciric Coast* tell us about these crabs or these sea-anemones?” And 
always the response has been, “There is nothing avail- 
able for the Pacific Coast except a few technical papers.” Some of us who have 
known Miss Johnson on “high trips,” and elsewhere, could say, “But there 
will be a book some day.” We have lived in hope and our hope has been re- 
warded. Seashore Animals of the Pacific Coast amply fills our needs. It justi- 
fies itself as the result of years of honest and capable work. 
For the general biologist, not specializing in marine forms, the book is most 





* Seashore Animals of the Pacific Coast. By Myrtte JoHNSON and Harry SNoox. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1927. 659 pages, 700 illustrations, and 12 color plates. 
Price, $7.50. 
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valuable for the wealth of information gathered from widely scattered scien- 
tific publications and much amplified from the personal experiences and study 
of the authors. For the lay-reader the clear and abundant illustrations provide 
an easy means of identifying specimens. One and all will enjoy the color plates. 
The beauty of some of the unheralded forms of sea life which they depict is 
amazing. Such beauty stimulates one to hunt in tide-pools and cn holdfasts 
for these gay nudibranchia and worms, perhaps merely through curiosity to 
see if such animals can be true; and the finding of one proves that yet more 
beauty is added from the activity of the live animal. Many a Sierra Club mem- 
ber will find this a valuable book. SARAH R. ATSATT 


A NEw There is a new answer to the question: What is the most use- 
Birp Book* ful handbook on birds for a beginning bird student? It is 

Ralph Hoffmann’s Birds of the Pacific States. The author be- 
fore coming to California, and before attempting this volume, had the reputa- 
tion of having furnished the best handbook on New England birds. Taking 
up his residence in Santa Barbara County, Mr. Hoffmann began collecting 
material for this book, which is now in the bookstores. 

The outstanding features of the book that will appeal to Sierra Club mem- 
bers are the emphasis on field characters and the splendid illustrations by the 
noted bird artist of the West, Major Allan Brooks. The write-up on each bird 
starts with a general picture of the characteristic haunts and behavior, and 
then follow the marks by which the bird is known in the field. 

A favorite of Sierran hikers, the water-ouzel, receives this introduction: 
“Tt is an astonishing sight to see a bird that appears to be a close relative of 
the thrush and bluebird dive headlong into a foaming mountain stream and 
disappear in its waters. Without webbed feet or any of the special adaptations 
of water-birds, the dipper has adopted the water as its element and lives its 
whole life over and in the pools and waterfalls of brooks and rivers.” 

That other sought-for bird of the mountain-climber, the rosy finch, is aptly 
pictured to the uninitiated: “Above timber-line on the rocky summits of high 
mountains from the high Sierra north through the Cascades, medium-sized 
gray finches are seen in summer scattered over the snowbanks, hopping rapidly 
over the surface, picking up insects that have dropped congealed on the frozen 
surface. At other times rosy finches feed at the edge of the snow on grassy 
slopes or among low bushes, picking up seeds, or pursue one another with 
strong pitching flight and hoarse notes. The tinge of pink on rump and wings, 
the black crown bordered by light gray behind, and the brown under parts 
readily distinguish the male; the female is duller-colored, but still has enough 
pinkish on wings and rump to distinguish her from any of the brown spar- 
rows.” 

The more familiar birds close at hand receive equally good introductions. 

Those who have handled bird books will find they have to learn a new 








* Birds of the Pacific States. By RatpH HorrManNn. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
1927. xix, 353 pages. Illustrated, including 10 colored plates. Price, $5.00. 
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order. Mr. Hoffmann has used the new A.O.U. order and one now searches 
for sparrows instead of thrushes at the end of the book and finds hawks sepa- 
rated from owls by eighty pages of text. 

Small in size and light in weight as books go, this new bird book should 
find a place in many a Sierra Club member’s knapsack. It is readable, accurate, 
and the most up-to-date and dependable handbook available on western birds. 

H. C. BRYANT 


Tue PAINTED DESERT Although the avowed object of this little guide-book 
AND THE SAN is to “tell people” about the Painted Desert and the 
Francisco MountTarns* San Francisco Mountains, nevertheless the authors 
have gone farther and have created a keen desire to 
visit this picturesque section of our country. The introduction paints a most 
fascinating and enticing picture of mountain, plateau and desert. Flagstaff, 
Arizona, is the starting point for trips covering the entire region. Directions 
are most complete, even to mileage between points. All places of exceptional 
interest, whether directly on the route indicated or adjacent to it, are noted. 
In many instances geological formations are indicated. Separate chapters are 
devoted to geography, climate, flora, fauna, geology, archeology, Indians and 
modern history. There is also a thorough bibliography of these subjects. 
ALBERTA P. MANN 


OUTPOSTS OF The Chalfants, father and son, have been newspaper pub- 
CIVILIZATION{ _lishers in Owens Valley almost from the first coming of white 

men as settlers in that land, once so remote from the rest 
of the State of California, now so closely joined to its welfare. A few years ago 
W. A. Chalfant, the son, presented us with a history of Inyo County (“The 
Story of Inyo,” 1922) which has become the accepted authority on the subject. 
Its pages clearly indicated, however, that there was much of equal interest 
in the author’s mind that lay outside of the limits of his chosen topic. He 
has now happily brought together some of this material in a form that is sure 
to interest a wide circle of readers. In Outposts of Civilization, Mr. Chalfant 
does not limit himself by the bounds of a county, but follows the trail of the 
prospector, the express rider, the bandit, and the pioneer into many an out of 
the way corner of the trans-Sierra. 

The most entertaining chapters, and at the same time the most important, 
because the material has been so little exploited by previous writers, are 
those dealing with the mining-camps of Aurora and Bodie. Those who wish to 
pursue farther the subject introduced in Mr. Russell's article in this number of 
the Srerra Cius BULLETIN will find an opportunity in Mr. Chalfant’s book. 


* Days in the Painted Desert and the San Francisco Mountains. By H. S. Cotton and 
F. C. Baxter. Published by H. S. Colton, Coyote Range, Flagstaff, Arizona. 1927. 69 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

t Outposts of Civilization. By W. A. CHALFANT. The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. 1928. 193 pages. Price, $2.50. 
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Some of the material has been drawn from the same sources, although: neither 
was aware of the researches of the other. 

The final chapter of Outposts of Civilization demands more than passing 
notice. Here Mr. Chalfant publishes for the first time outside of news-print the 
elder Chalfant’s narrative of his personal experiences in the Feather River 
country in the fall of ’49. The clear reflection of the spirit of the times, the 
graphic descriptions, and the delightful humor, mark this narrative as one of 
the very best of the many reminiscences of the Argonauts. 

Francis P. FARQUHAR 


HAPPENINGS* The publication of Happenings, by W. P. Bartlett, of Porter- 

ville, Tulare County, California, makes one wonder how many 
more “happenings” equally interesting and worthy of memory are left to be 
forgotten for want of a recorder. Mr. Bartlett makes no pretense of writing 
history, but gives us a series of stories, essays, anecdotes, and reminiscences, 
unified by the common theme of life in the valleys, mountains, and arid lands 
of California during the past fifty years. 

The character of Jack Lefurgey, “ready to risk his life to rob the Desert of 
its victim; yet loving the Desert that would claim him,” pervades the first set 
of sketches. There are interesting reminiscences of John Muir, Bowers and 
his dredger, Zimmerman of the Mountain House near Livermore, and old 
Lambert (properly Lembert) of Tuolumne Soda Springs. A search will dis- 
close the name of our own Sierra Club friend James Rennie. It is a book with 
which one may well spend a pleasant evening. Its popularity is already attested 
by the fact that the first edition published at Porterville was promptly ex- 
hausted. It is replaced by a second edition, identical save for the imprint. 

FrANCtis P, FARQUHAR 


A Boy’s Story Bradford Washburn tells his own story of his adventures 
OF THE ALPSt among the mountains of Switzerland. It is not intended to be 
a systematic or carefully worked out article on geography, nor 
a handbook on the Alps. Bradford and his brother with their guides go on a 
picture-taking trip among the Aiguilles of Chamonix. They conquer some of 
the great peaks of the Alps, such as the famous Grepon. They also attempt to 
climb the Matterhorn, but are unsuccessful, as the weather turns against them. 
Particularly interesting are some of the stories of the history of the famous 
peaks, among others an entertaining chapter on the first successful climb of 
the Matterhorn. The descriptions are good, and will appeal to boys of Brad- 
ford’s own age as well as to others. There are numerous illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author and his party. 
It may well be imagined that this author, as he grows in years and perfects 
* Happenings. By W. P. Bartiett. Times-Mirror Publishing and Binding House, Los 
Angeles. 1927. 267 pages. Price, $3.00. 


t Among the Alps with Bradford. By Braprory) WAasHsBuURN. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 1927. 160 pages. Price, $1.75. 
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his style, may become one of our great travel writers. He is very genuine, naive 
at times, varying in his diction, and often amusing. 
Jack Jamieson, Alameda High School 


HARVARD In 1924 the Harvard Mountaineering Club was organized 
MOovuUNTAINEERING* by a small group of undergraduates and recent graduates 

of Harvard University for the purposes of mutual en- 
joyment and of stimulating interest among undergraduates in mountain- 
climbing. As a result of acquaintances made through the club several climbing 
parties were organized for the ensuing summer. Since that time the club has 
engaged in a number of activities, such as excursions to the White Mountains 
and Mount Katahdin, local rock-climbing expeditions, arrangements for lec- 
tures, and introductions of its members to other clubs leading to attending 
their camps in the western mountains. The success of the club has stimulated 
similar activities in other colleges, and we may soon look forward to a marked 
increase in interest in mountaineering among college men. 

The first-fruits of this movement so far as publication is concerned are 
found in volume I, number 1, of Harvard Mountaineering, issued by the club 
in June, 1927. Following an introduction by Henry S. Hall, Jr., a member of 
the famous Mount Logan Expedition, are four articles, well selected from 
diverse fields: “In Search of Mount Clearwater” (Canadian Rockies), “Mount 
Moran and the Tetons” (of special interest to Sierra Club members), “The 
Lyell Peaks and Mount Forbes” (Canadian Rockies), and “Impressions of 
Dolomite Climbing” (rock-climbing to the mth degree). The issue is a modest 
one, of thirty-two pages, but well illustrated and attractive in form. 

FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 


Rocky MountTAIN Those who would get the greatest pleasure from their 
TREES AND SHRUBSft _— outings should make friends with the trees, recognize 

them and call them by name, as they are met along the 
way. The trees do their part toward establishing a lasting friendship. 

This book offers an excellent means of forming a wider acquaintance with 
the trees and shrubs found in the Rocky Mountains, on both sides of the conti- 
nenta! divide, from central New Mexico to Canada. The trees of greatest im 
portance in the region are the evergreens or conifers, of which there are fifteen 
species in that area. These, as well as the large number of deciduous trees and 
shrubs, are grouped by families, and are described in a non-technical manner. 
The book is illustrated with nine colored photographic plates and with more 
than a hundred pen drawings by the author, making it very easy to identify 
the plants. 

In a journey of only thirty miles, one may go from the irrigated sections of 

* Harvard Mountaineering. Volume i, number 1, June, 1927. Published by The Har- 
vard Mounatineering Club, Cambridge, Mass. 


t Trees and Shrubs of the Rocky Mountain Region. By Burton O. Loncyear. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1927. 244 pages. Price, $3.50. 
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the Great Plains, at an elevation of 5000 feet or so, up through the various 
zones of plant life, to the continental divide, or to peaks above 14,000 feet in 
elevation. This short journey takes one through as great a variation of climatic- 
conditions as would be encountered on a trip of 1200 miles in a northerly direc- 
tion. Each zone of plant life has its characteristic trees and shrubs. Some of 
these, for example, found in Colorado at timber-line, approximately 11,500 feet 
in elevation, are also found near the Arctic Circle at sea-level. 

Mr. Longyear is Associate Professor of Forestry at the State Agricultural 
College of Colorado, and is recognized as an authority on the subject covered 
by this book. Rocer W. Tort, 

Superintendent, Rocky Mountain National Park 


BREATH Fora number of years Mr. Harry T. Fee, a business man of Stock- 
o’ Prne* ton, has contributed a poem once a week to the Stockton Record’s 
Saturday Out o’ Doors Section. These poems do not pretend to be 
classical verse; they are, rather, spontaneous little essays in rhyme, proclaim- 
ing a genuine love of trees, sunlight, rushing streams, and mountains lying 
open to the sky. Several years ago a small collection of these verses was gath- 
ered into a book under the title ““The Land of Out o’ Doors.” Another volume, 
Breath o’ Pine, now appears, containing a more varied selection, in which 
Yosemite, the Big Trees, and the mountain camp-fire are well represented. 
Appropriate drawings by Ralph O. Yardley add to the attractiveness of the 
book. One may truly find in it a “breath o’ pine.” FRaNcis P. FARQUHAR 


LURE OF THE The author of the book is a versatile outdoor man—an 
GREAT SMOKIEsf artist, writer, mountain-climber, camper, and hunter. He 

has lived in and near the Great Smokies of Tennessee and 
North Carolina all his life, and his ancestors were among the early settlers in 
these highlands beyond the original colonies. 

His story of the one remaining wilderness area of great extent in the eastern 
part of our country is a fascinating one. Not only are the mountains, forests, 
rivers, coves, and other features carefully described, making certain chapters 
almost a complete guide to the Great Smokies, but there is included in the 
volume a thrilling account of the history of the region. 

Moreover, no pains have been spared to complete the picture of this wild 
mountain country, soon to become a national park, by bringing in the moun- 
taineers and their families who inhabit the isolated coves and deep-set valleys 
of the range. These sturdy people, colonial Americans unmixed with any other 
race or nationality, live in much the same manner as did their ancestors a 
hundred years ago. The author knows these mountain folk from long years of 

*Breath o’ Pine. By Harry T. Fee. The Stockton Record, Stockton, 1927. 105 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 


t The Lure of the Great Smokies. By Ropert L. Mason. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. .1927. xix, 320 pages. Price, $4.50. 
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contact with them, and the story of their existence in the fastnesses of the 
Smokies, and the long struggle of their forefathers to conquer and hold the 
region against the Cherokees, is written with added charm and spirit due to 
his affection for them. 

Sierra Club members will be glad to know that Mount Le Conte—one of the 
higher peaks of the Smokies—is often mentioned by the author. This mountain 
was named after our own Professor Joseph Le Conte, but, in mentioning this 
fact, Mr. Mason lays emphasis on Professor Le Conte’s early life in the South 
and his work during the Civil War in a way very interesting to those of us 
who have perhaps come to think of him as belonging to the West exclusively. 

Mr. Mason’s book is so complete in its presentation of the natural features 
of the Great Smokies, their geological and human history, their appeal to the 
scientist, artist, and recreationist, that it can be regarded as the standard work 
on our proposed new eastern national park, and it is likely to hold this place 
of distinction. Horace M. ALBRIGHT 








